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THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


He has been much in evidence of late, and he is of various sorts. 
At the one extreme are men whose entire religious life is a courageous 
opposition to conflict—men who, like the followers of George Fox, 
have for generations consistently stood for opposition te war. As 
to the scruples of such objectors there can be no question. They 
do not try to escape the burdens which war brings. They seek 
rather to select such burdens as best conform to their fundamental 
religious attitudes. 


Then there are at the other extreme those who are tempera- 


mental objectors, who assume that their dislikes are operations of 


conscience. They have no fundamental moral attitude; they have 
dislikes. Never having been thoroughly trained to moral distinc- 
tions and the obligation to sacrifice their dislikes to the good of the 
community, they undertake to hide themselves under a preténse of 
conscience and religion. But their conscience is cowardice: and 
their religion is selfishness. 


Somewhere in between these two classes there is a group of men 


who have identified political theory with conscience. They do not 
believe in war between nations, although they are stimulating a war 
between classes. Their opposition to this present war is an oppo- 
sition to an abstract principle, and they refuse to see in it any 
justice. They refuse to see that nations are fighting to protect 
themselves against the ruthless extension of political and legal theo- 
ries which would set back civilization a hundred years. They are 
not conscientious, but political, objectors. Enjoying liberty which 


has been bought and is now protected by the sacrifices of others, . 


they center attention upon the limitation of freedom of speech. 
They make their own liberty to talk against a national policy more 
vital than the liberty of the world. 
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But there is still another group who are neither committed to a 
characteristic type of religion nor are cowards and hypocrites. 
They are earnest souls who have come to a new sense of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. They see, as all students of his word must see, that 
the ideals which he set forth are the ideals of love. The sword of 
which he speaks is the sword of the martyr rather than of the 
soldier. The message of forgiveness and faith with which he 
brings consolation to the world is not dependent upon cannon or 
bayonets. To those who have given themselves over thoroughly 
to these ideals of love the call of the present war came both as 
a disillusionment and as a shock. They unconsciously identified 
the abstract question of war with the concrete protection of human 
society against those who waged war. 

Had the ideals of Jesus been operating completely in history 
there would have been no war. Germany would not have developed 
her present philosophy and practice of the state. She would not 
have plunged the world either directly or indirectly into war. 

But a definite danger to the accomplishment of Christian ideal- 
ism has arisen. The question is radically different from a choice of 
moral ideals and goals. It is one of the morality of protecting other 
peoples’ rights. What stand should the spirit of love take toward 
these peoples who have suffered untold and indescribable miseries 
and toward those other nations that find their liberties threatened ? ~ 
Let us grant that it would be vastly better if the world had possessed 
sufficient sanity and fraternity to prevent such dangers from arising. 
But they have arisen; the world is threatened; the finest things of 
civilization are being drowned in blood. What is the Christian man 
to do? 

If one uses force to protect the institutions, the habits, the lives 
which have been produced by an attempt to realize Christian prin- 
ciples in society, is he working contrary to Christian principles ? 

If a man cannot bring himself to a position where he can sacrifice 
his idealistic dislikes in the interest of protecting the common weal, 
he has ceased to be a conscientious objector and has become a doc- 
trinaire objector. 


And incidentally he may become a traitor. 
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A SERVICE FOR USE IN TIME OF WAR’ 


SENTENCES. 
q To be said by the minister 

Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. 

When the righteous are in authority, 
the people rejoice; when the wicked 
beareth rule, the people mourn. 

The Lord hath prepared his throne 
for judgment and he will judge the 
world in righteousness. 

; Praise the Lord, all ye nations. 
Praise Him, all ye people. 
Tue CALL. 

It is both right and seemly on this 
day of national remembrance when we 
are called together to the house of prayer 
that we should acknowledge and profess 
those things that are most commonly 
believed among us, to the end that in so 


doing we may strengthen and confirm 
our faith in the eternal principles of 
freedom and justice upon which this 
nation is founded; wherefore I invite 
all those who are here present to join 
with me in saying: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 
{ To be said by minister and people together, 
all standing 

We believe that all men have been 
endowed with the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

We believe that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

We believe that we should give to 
mankind the example of a people guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 


We affirm that our object in the great 
war into which we have entered is to 
make the world safe for democracy, to 
vindicate the principles of peace and of 
justice, and to set up. among the really 
free and self-governing peoples of the 
world such a concert of purpose and of 
action as will henceforth insure the ob- 
servance of those principles. 

We have no selfish ends to serve. We 
desire no conquest, no dominion. We 
are but one of the champions of the rights 
of mankind. 

With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in, and to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations. 


4 To be said by the minister 

Bearing these things in mind, let us 
now as with one voice and one heart, and 
in a faith that makes faithful, renew our 
loyalty to those ideals of government 
for which our fathers pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 
Let us pray. 


PRAYER OF CONSECRATION. 
{ To be said by minister and people together 

Accept, O Lord, the pledges of our 
hearts and the purposes of our souls. 
Join us in communion with the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets who pro- 
claim the new births of freedom; with 
the noble army of martyrs who have 
died to defend the rights of the people 


t This program was prepared by the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


from which copies may be secured. 
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and the good faith of the nations; with 
the glorious company of heroes who 
today suffer and strive mightily that 
righteousness may prevail. Give to us 
our heritage with the multitude of un- 
known people whose daily lives are an 
offering, brave and beautiful, to duty 
and to native land; that, through their 
example and the inspiration of thy spirit, 
we may, when danger is near and the 
flesh is weak, triumph over every 
temptation and finally be deemed worthy 
of everlasting life. Amen. 


RESPONSIVE READING. 
{ To be said by minister and people alternately, 
all standing 

The Lord will bring forth justice to 
the nations; he will bring forth mercy 
and truth. 

The Lord will not fail nor faint till he 
have set justice in the earth; until he have 
burst the cruel yoke asunder and given 
liberty to the captive and to them that are 
oppressed. 

Let the redeemed of the Lord say this 
whom he hath redeemed from many 
lands. 

And called from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south. 

Oh, let them praise the Lord for his 
goodness. 

And for his wonderful works to the 
children of men. 

Arise, O Lord, that the nations may 
know thy power; arise, O God, and let 
not brutish men have dominion upon the 
earth. 

Nor they that know not thy law triumph 
in their might. 

Pour out thy spirit upon all flesh 
and write thy law upon the hearts of 
men. 
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For then shall there be the flame of 
freedom in men’s souls and the light of 
knowledge in their eyes. 

Let justice dwell in the far-off isles. 

And righteousness abound among the 
people. 

Let the world be established in equity. 

And the glory of the Lord upon all lands. 

Be ye then faithful through life and 
faithful unto death. 

For they that do the will of the Lord 
shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment and they that testify for righteous- 
ness’ sake as the stars forever and ever. — 
{ The service may then proceed with a Scripture 

lesson and the singing of anthems or hymns, in 
such order as has become customary in any 
church. Then may follow these prayers or the 
minister may offer prayer in his own words. 

Almighty God, to whom alone be- 
longeth power and might, and from 
whom cometh salvation. 

We remember before thee the blessings 
received from those gone before; and pray 
that we may transmit them unimpaired to 
the oncoming generations. 

We remember, O Lord, the founders 
of the republic and those through whose 
devotion the nation was reborn into a 
larger liberty. 

Lift us, we pray thee, into new courage 
and steadfastness and make us more 
worthy of the high trusts committed to us. 
Amen. 

Almighty God, who in the former 
time didst lead our fathers forth into a 
large place, and set their feet in the ways 
of freedom; give thy grace, we pray thee, 
to us their children, that we may always 
approve ourselves a people mindful of 
thy favor and glad to do thy will. De- 
fend our liberties; preserve our unity; 
save us from sloth and indifference, from 


discord and confusion, from pride and 
arrogance, and from every evil way. 
Fashion into one people the multitude 
drawn hither out of many kindreds and 
tongues. In the time of prosperity 
temper our self-confidence with thank- 
fulness, and in the day of trouble suffer 
not our trust in thee to fail. Amen. 

O Lord God, guide, we pray thee, the 
President of the United States, and grant 
to him at this time special gifts of wis- 
dom and understanding, of counsel and 
strength; that, upholding what is right, 
and following what is true, he may obey 
thy will and fulfil thy purpose. Amen. 

Most gracious God, we pray thee for 
the representatives of the people in Con- 
gress assembled; that thou wouldst be 
pleased to direct and prosper all their 
deliberations; that all things may be so 
ordered and settled by their endeavors, 
that truth, justice, and peace may be 
established among us for all generations. 
Amen. 

O Lord of Hosts, stretch forth thine 
almighty arm to strengthen and protect 
those who defend the heritage of free- 
dom; endue them with courage and 
loyalty; arm them with the whole armor 
of God that they may be able to stand 
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in the evil day; and grant that in all 
things they may serve without reproach; 
and finally achieve the blessings of peace. 
Amen. 

O Eternal God, vouchsafe to take into 
thy almighty protection those who serve 
their country on the seas. Preserve 
them from the dangers of the deep, and 
from the violence of the enemy; that 
they may be a safeguard unto the United 
States and a security for such as pass 
on the seas upon their lawful occasions. 
Amen. 

O Almighty God, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named, look 
with pity, we beseech thee, upon the mem- 
bers of thy family who are now at war. 

Restrain us all from hatred, pride, and 
hardness of heart. Sustain in us the love 
of justice and mercy. | 

Give skill and endurance to those who 
minister in hospital and camp, and hope 
to those who are in anxiety or distress. 

Thou who givest power to the faint and 
strength to them that have no might, make 
us fearless in adversity, patient in sorrow, 
dauntless in faith. Hasten the day when 
the ties of unity and brotherhood may be 
restored and evermore firmly established. 
Amen. 
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RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


VI. 


APOCALYPTICISM 


GEORGE CROSS, Ph.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York 


With this article PRoFEsSOR Cross completes his survey of “Rival Interpretations 


of Christianity.” 


The value of the series has been apparent to all readers. 


The cur- 


rent tendency to interest in apocalyptic forecast of the future will make this particular 


article of immediate value. 


It is related in the Gospel of Mark 
that at a critical point in his career 
‘Jesus asked his disciples, saying unto 
them, Who do men say thatIam? And 
they told him, saying, John the Baptist; 
and others, Elijah; but others, One of 
the prophets. And he asked them, But 
who say yethatIam? Peter answereth 
and saith unto him, Thou art the Mes- 
siah” (Greek, Christ). 

These are momentous words, for they 
record the first historic confession of 
the Christian faith. It seems to have 
risen spontaneously to the lips of the 
disciple when the Master’s great ques- 
tion was asked and he spoke with the 
evident assurance that he was uttering 
the conviction that bound him and his 
companions together in a common 
allegiance and a common hope. Here, 
therefore, we date the beginning of the 
Christian religion. Here, for the first 
time, the followers of the Nazarene were 
consciously differentiated from the rest 
of men by their unanimous trust in his 
mission. Here, too, for the first time, 
_ Jesus was placed outside the category 
of common men, even of the highest and 


best of them, and assigned a unique 
place in the world. What, more pre- 
cisely, that place should be was as yet 
vaguely conceived in the minds of his 
followers. The colloquy that follows 
Peter’s confession reflects a clash of ideas 
on the subject among his disciples from 
the outset. The controversy about him 
that has continued for centuries was 
then at its beginning, and the end of it is 
not even yet in sight. 

Among the many Christian confes- 
sions that rise up as way-marks along 
the road of Christian history, Peter’s 
confession enjoys a pre-eminence, and 
that for a better reason than its priority 
in time. For it has always been and 
still remains the most popular of them 
all. In this stock confession of Chris- 
tendom subject and predicate have be- 
come so closely united that the two 
words, Jesus and Christ, regularly stand 
together as a single personal name. 
Moreover, this confession is the parent 
of all the others. For they are all 
enlargements or modifications of it and 
they indicate the manner in which faith 
in the messiahship of Jesus has infused 
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a new meaning into beliefs that arose at 
first independently of it. We can say— 
for we see it now as it was impossible 
for those early disciples to see it—that 
the Petrine confession marked the rise 
of a new religion among men. It did 
not seem so, I say, at the time. For 
to say that Jesus was the Christ seemed 
at first simply to say that through him 
was to come the realization of the Jewish 
hope. But the actual outcome was 
vastly different from what anyone could 
have anticipated. For it was only a 
little while before the new faith found 
itself in violent conflict with the Judaism 
out of whose bosom it sprang. A 
dramatic account of that conflict appears 
in the early chapters of the Acts and is 
reflected by anticipation, as it were, 
upon the accounts of Jesus’ career. The 
root of the controversy lay in the ques- 
tion whether the faith in Jesus did not 
represent the true Judaism. And now, 
after the lapse of all the intervening 
centuries, it is still an open question 
whether, after all, it was not misleading 
to call Jesus the Christ. Did not Peter’s 
confession introduce into the minds of 
Jesus’ followers a misconception of the 
character and purpose of Jesus? In 
assigning to him the purpose of the 
Jewish Messiah did it not pervert his 
true aim and theirs? And has not 
the Christian faith been burdened with 
beliefs in consequence from which it 
still seeks relief? This is in part the 
subject of our present discussion. 

The significance of the primitive con- 
fession that Jesus was the Messiah is 
to be perceived only by reference to the 
whole circle of ideas to which the term 
belongs. For the story of the origin 
and development of Jewish Messianism 


the reader must be referred to the works 
of specialists to whom of late we owe 
a great increment of knowledge on the 
subject. It is not possible in the present 
connection to do more than indicate 
in a general manner the conditions and 
conceptions out of which it sprang. 
Jewish Messianism is a prominent 
feature of a specifically Jewish philos- 
ophy which men have called Apocalyp- 
ticism. Jewish Apocalypticism is a 
modification, under the influence of the 
Jewish religious spirit, of a widespread, 
if not universal, oriental philosophy of 
the universe and of human life. The 
character of this philosophy we shall 
expound more fully presently. The 
thing we wish to point out just now is 
that the effect of the adoption by Jesus’ 
followers of Peter’s confession was to 
carry Jewish Messianism over into the 
new Christian community and thereby 
bring the minds of Christians so directly 
under the power of Jewish Apocalyp- 
ticism that it became naturalized in their 
interpretation of their new faith. That 
is to say, Christians found, first of all, 
in the formulas of Jewish Apocalypti- 
cism a body of ideas by which they were 
enabled to express to themselves and to 
others the significance and worth of the 
personality and career of Jesus. Chris- 
tian Apocalypticism is a Jewish heritage. 
The conceptions by which the religious 
Jew was wont to set forth his hopes for 
the future were transferred to the Chris- 
tian mind and became the instruments 
of its self-expression. This was quite 
natural at a time when the great body 
of believers in Jesus came of Jewish 
stock. But the union of Christian faith 
and Jewish philosophy, which was so 
natural to men of the pharisaic type of 
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mind, has continued to the present day 
when the naturalness of it is no longer 
clear. We shall see that, like so many 
other marriages, it has been both for 
better and for worse. Its fruit is 
mingled evil and good. 

On the other hand, the fact that con- 
ceptions that were formerly distinctively 
Jewish have obtained a powerful hold 
on many other peoples and races and 
have maintained their hold on them for 
long centuries creates a presumption 
that these conceptions must have be- 
longed originally to mankind at large 
or, at least, have borne such a likeness 
to prevailing conceptions among other 
peoples that the transition from one to 
the other must have been easy and 
natural. The comparative study of 
religions has confirmed the presumption. 
We were formerly trained so thoroughly 
in the belief that the Jews were most 
especially a people separate from all 
others that we forgot they were the 
natural heirs of ecumenical traditions. 
The Jews were but a single branch of the 
Israelitish people, the Israelites of the 
Hebrews, the Hebrews of the Semites, 
and the Semites of the stock of that 
ancient humanity whose story has been 
mostly lost to us. The Jews were, 
therefore, the natural heirs of the tradi- 


tions of many races, whatever traditions’ 


they may have had that were peculiarly 
their own. Their likeness to the com- 
mon Semitic stock, at least, was much 
- more marked than their unlikeness. 
Then, too, their geographical location 
in Palestine, that ancient battle-ground 
of many mighty peoples, brought them 
into close contact with the great complex 
of experiences and ideas that constituted 
the culture of the ancient world. Their 
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acquisitiveness as a people, combined 
with their individuality, enabled them 
to stamp the traditions that had flowed 
down to them from many sources with 
their own distinctive characteristics. 
This inheritance of theirs became woven 
through and through with their mono- 
theism and their highly moral concep- 
tions of the nature of the Deity and of 
man’s relation to him and then, through 
the dispersion of the Jews, was given to 
the world. This position is thoroughly 
confirmed by the critical study of the 
Jewish scriptures and the recovery of 
the knowledge of ancient mythology. 
It may not be possible to disentangle 
completely the different strands that 
have been woven into the Jewish scrip- 
tures, yet it is perfectly plain to the dis- 
criminating student that much of the 
folklore and mythology that belonged 
to other nations recurs in the Old Testa- 
ment, but has been transformed there 
by the higher spirit that was given to the 
Jews. 

Now the striking thing about the 
traditions of primitive culture is the 
similarity of the main strands of their 
folklore and their myths even when the 
various peoples concerned were far 
separated in time and distance and 
without apparent contact with one 
another. The peoples that were able 
to establish stable governments over 
large territories and to secure the safety 
essential to the growth of the higher 
forms of culture wrought up these 
primitive stories into literary and philo- 
sophic forms but did not obliterate their 
original features, so that the link of 
connection between the cruder and the 
finer culture of antiquity has been pre- 
served. Their underlying unity is dis- 
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cernible. The general themes of these 
ancient constructive efforts of the human 
mind are the same everywhere. They 
all reflect in highly dramatic and realistic 
form the effect produced upon the human 
mind by the constant struggle with the 
powers of material existence. They tell 
the story of the destructive fury of 
malignant forces that assail men and also 
the story of deliverance from these foes. 
Their interest was not so very different 
from the interest with which we today 
pursue our study of the world and of 
man, namely, the aim to realize the 
highest well-being. But the place which 
is taken by abstract ideas in our present 
philosophies was occupied by realistic, 
semi-personal creations of the ancient 
mind. In what we are pleased to call— 
in less marked anthropomorphic form— 
the impersonal forces of nature, men of 
old saw the operations of living beings. 
What we figuratively describe as the 
battle of the elements they regarded as 
the actual encounters of real animate 
existences possessed of passions like ours. 
Whether we turn to the mythology of 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
Iranians, Indians, or Greeks, the interest 
is the same, namely, the framing of an 
account of the origin of the woes and 
the blessings of men through the opera- 
tions of what we call, somewhat blankly, 
“nature,” but they, in part, personal- 
ized. 

These mythologies present three out- 
standing features in common: First of 
all, prominence is given to the material 
forces against which men seem to have 
struggled so often in vain—stormy seas, 
raging floods, torrential rains, earth- 
quakes, and fires. These forces working 
harm to hapless men are viewed as 


great monsters of transcendent might, 
say, a great dragon or a serpent in the 
deep or in the sky. Sometimes by a 
fusion of traditions these monsters were 
multiplied. Secondly, human experi- 
ences of deliverance from these baneful 
forces are pictured as the beneficent 
deeds of some great hero, generally more 
distinctly human in form than were 
these dangerous beings, but still super- 
human. These saviors of men throttle 
and subdue the evil powers and rescue 
men from sufferings and calamities by a 
higher control of cosmic forces. Thirdly, 
there was a representation of a Golden 
Age in the distant past when men were 
without their present trials, and for the 
return of that age they fondly hoped. 
Perhaps we should say that this was not 
so much a memory of the past as an 
anticipation of the future reflected upon 
the past and held as a ground of en- 
couragement for the future. 

Here is a pictorial philosophy so 
widespread among the ancients that it 
seems to be native to men. It consti- 
tutes a view of things that is both a 
cosmic philosophy and a philosophy of 
salvation. It sets forth the three main 
forms of experience in which men be- 
come aware of their universal kinship. 
First, the sufferings and misfortunes are 
due to forces too mighty for them to 
master or control unaided. Second, 
there is deliverance from these trials 
through intervention from on high, and 
with this goes the sense of dependence 
on a Savior-friend. Finally, there is 
the hope of an ideal state to come, but 
founded from the beginning of human 
life—a heaven, a paradise. These three 
features are found, indeed, in all religions 
and they remind us that there never has 
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been, as there never can be, a religion 
that does not embrace in the end a 
philosophy of all being. 

What has all this to do with Peter’s 
confession that Jesus was the Messiah ? 
Much in every way, but principally be- 
cause in effect the confession connected 
the career of Jesus hopefully with those 
universal human feelings of need and 
longing for deliverance of which we have 
spoken, and because it made him per- 
sonally the bearer of that deliverance. 
It placed Jesus, in effect, at the very 
heart of all the distracting problems 
that press for human solution and 
declared that he could supply the answer 
to them. To be sure, Peter could 
scarcely have been even dimly aware 
of this at the time. The confession was 
purely Jewish in its conscious purport. 
It pronounced Jesus a purely Jewish 
deliverer, and the disciples were very 
slow to perceive afterward a larger 
meaning in their faith, but none the 
less it prepared the way for the univer- 
salization of the Christian faith, because 
the Jewish messianic hope was the uni- 
versal human hope intensified, purified, 
and exalted through the peculiar experi- 
ences of the Jewish people. A few 
words must now be said in further 
explanation and justification of this 
statement. 


I. The Origin of Jewish 
Apocolypticism 

It was suggested above that in the 
earlier stages of their life as a people the 
Israelites were so much like to the sur- 
rounding peoples in character that it 
would be difficult to distinguish the 
qualities that made them excel. But 
in course of time, under the leadership 
of those men of deep moral insight and 


moral vision we call the prophets, they 
grew to be a nation enjoying as their 
distinctive dignity the consciousness of 
a relation to their God fundamentally 
different from that relation which 
other peoples conceived they bore to 
their gods. For while the popular view 
of the relation between the peoples and 
their gods was that of consanguinity or 
physical kinship, and while this inevi- 
tably involved the god in each case in 
the fate of his people, in the view of the 
prophets the national existence of Israel 
was based upon a mutual covenant 
between him and them to which, in the 
end, every individual Israelite was a 
partner. Thus the basis of their national 
life was moral rather than physical, be- 
cause the covenant-relation is established 
by an act of choice rather than by 
physical necessity. This also made the 
continuance of their God Jahwe’s protec- 
tion of them dependent on their obedi- 
ence to the terms of that covenant. 
Out of this relation arises the idea of law. 
It is quite in keeping with this whole 
conception that the prophets should 
constantly insist that the test of all 
action, both national and personal, was 
found in the law of their God, and that 
their well-being depended on their 
obedience to it. To attempt to trace 
the effects of this belief upon the spiritual 
life of the whole nation would carry us 
too far afield for our present purposes, 
but it is easy to understand how from 
this point of view there grew up in the 
minds of the people the conviction of 
the superiority of their God to all other 
gods and at the same time the sense of 
their own superiority to other peoples. 
The corollary of such a conviction is the 
persuasion of their own indestructi- 


bility as a people. Other peoples might 
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perish, but they could not because their 
God was above all gods. It was this 
belief that bore them up in their times 
of fearful struggle with nations or 
empires of far greater material power 
than they, and that gave them confidence 
that they should survive all defeats and 
be more than conquerors in the end. It 
was in support of this confidence that 
the prophets reinterpreted the popular 
lore of the race from the earliest ages 
with a view to showing that the course 
of the entire human race and of the 
material world from the beginning was 
directed in conformity with the purpose 
of God to select Israel as a people for 
himself and to give them ultimate 
supremacy over all others. With this 
object in mind they continually offered 
forecasts of a day of deliverance and 
triumph to come. 

The eyes of the prophets were there- 
fore upon the future. For them the 
true golden age, even if at times they did 
idealize the past, was yet to come. It 
seems that the people were fond of 
speaking of the coming “Day of Jahwe” 
when he should triumph for them over 
their enemies and his. The prophets 
were able to impart a profoundly moral 
character to this prospect. Their pre- 
dictions of blessing for Israel in that day 
were interspersed with warnings; for 
while, as the people thought, it was to be 
a day of judgment on all nations, it was 
not less to be a day of judgment for 
Israel as well. It would bring retribu- 
tion for the wicked as well as reward 
for the righteous. And that meant that 
there was to be a distinction made within 
Israel as truly as a distinction between 
Israel and other peoples. Indeed, in 
some prophetic utterances the principle 
of righteous judgment seems to be ap- 


plied indiscriminately as respects the 
different nations. Thus there rose up in 
the prophetic mind the overpowering 
conception of a great Judgment Day for 
the vindication of righteousness among 
all men—one of the great spiritual gifts 
of Israel to the world. 

It might be expected that the suc- 
cessive overthrow of the northern and 
southern kingdoms of the Israelitish 
people, their captivity in foreign lands, 
their pitiable weakness on the economic 
side, and their political hopelessness 
would strain their fundamental convic- 
tion to the breaking-point. That they 
survived their downfall, that in the 
minds of many of the people of Judah 
their sense of moral superiority remained 
unimpaired, and their confidence in the 
ultimate salvation of the righteous stood 
firm, is one of the miracles of history. 
The effect of their bitter experiences 
was to intensify the confidence of the 
pious Jew in the power of his God. The 
darker their material and political out- 
look, the more fervent became their re- 
ligious faithand hope. The Dayof Jahwe 
would most surely come, but the deliver- 
ance it would bring should not be accom- 
plished by. the sword of Judah, but by 
the irresistible intervention of their God 
from on high. The day of judgment 
upon mankind should be a day of salva- 
tion for the suffering righteous. 

It is evident that the misfortunes of 
these people occasioned a vast revolution 
in their religion. The destruction of the 
monarchy upon which the prophets had 
devoted so much of their energy in an 
attempt to keep the kings true to the 
higher faith, the obliteration of the 
political state, the exile from the land 
that they called the land of Jahwe, the 
ruination of their sanctuaries and of the 
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worship there, led to a spiritualization 
of their religious belief; the contact with 
Babylonian and Persian civilization 
broadened their horizon. A new world 
on high was opened to the eye of their 
imagination, and a vaster world on the 
earth spread before them. And con- 
sequently a new destiny lay beyond. 
Their God no longer dwelt in the temple 
made with hands or even in the land of 
Palestine but in the high heaven above 
them. They learned from Babylon 
and Persia to people that heaven with 
exalted beings whose nature was suited 
to the invisible better world, and whose 
business it was to act as the messengers 
of the unseen God and carry out his 
decrees on earth. All the so-called gods 
were no gods at all. The evident hope- 
lessness of a struggle with the mighty 
empires whose power was made manifest 
to them every day, and the fading char- 
acter of all material prosperity turned 
their minds to the heaven. There the 
pious Jew fixed his gaze and while the 
hope of a restoration of the earthly king- 
dom of Israel still lingered, the progress 
of events tended to give to this earthly 
kingdom more and more a miraculous 
character while it should last; but it 
came to be conceived by many a Jew 
as having only a limited duration and as 
destined to give place to a kingdom in 
the heaven that should last forever. 

A new interest was henceforth taken 
in the present and future state of the 
dead. The old view that all men went 
to one place and met the same fate 
and that the present life was the scene 
of all punishment and reward passed 
with the passing of confidence in the 
perpetuity and worth of a political king- 
dom on earth and the rise into promi- 
nence of the distinction of righteous and 


unrighteous within the nation. The 
righteous must have a place in the new 
kingdom. If that kingdom was to be 
ushered in by a judgment then there 
must be a judgment, for the dead as. 
well as for the living. The idea of a 
resurrection of the dead came as a con- 
solation to those who contended for the 
supremacy of righteousness; and with 
this the old idea of sheol, as the final 
abode of all indiscriminately, gave way. 
Sheol could no longer be a place of hope- 
lessness for all, or if sheol was the place 
of the wicked there must be another 
abode for the righteous, though it was. 
difficult to say where it should be before 
the resurrection. With this new interest 
in the dead arose many speculations and 
guesses about the unseen regions. There 
was no unanimity of opinion. But 
new regions began to appear—heaven, 
paradise, sheol, gehenna, were dis- 
tinguished, but their relations were 
obscure. Whether there was to be a 
resurrection of all the dead for judg- 
ment or a resurrection of the righteous 
only was uncertain. With the incoming 
of Greek influence came a doubt of 
the reality or value of any resurrection 
or of any material kingdom. There was 
a tendency to spiritualize everything 
and to fix attention upon the hope of 
a life eternal in a purely spiritual world; 
but this view was probably that of the 
few. Yet amid all the differences of 
speculation there stood out clearly the 
firm belief in a coming universal judg- 
ment and end of the world. The latter 
was usually conceived as ushered in 
by’ a fire which should destroy the 
present order of things and the wicked 
with it. 

There is one feature in this develop- 
ment of the Jewish religious spirit that 
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claims our special interest, namely, the 
expectation of the coming of a King- 
Messiah. In the earlier prophetic de- 
lineations of the glory of the coming 
kingdom there appeared from time to 
time pictures of an ideal king through 
whom their God would establish the 
power and prosperity of his people. 
The destruction of the two kingdoms and 
the subsequent exile rendered the ful- 
filment of the prophetic hope a physical 
impossibility. The nationalism of which 
the prophets were the spokesmen gradu- 
ally faded away with the experiences of 
the captivity. It became to a large 
extent unnecessary. For the national- 
ism of the prophets was too narrow for 
those who gained the universalistic out- 
look upon the world and the spiritual 
interpretation of things that came 
through contact with the larger Gentile 
views of existence. A great modifi- 
cation of the messianic expectation 
became necessary if it was to survive 
and minister to the religious life of men. 
The Messiah must take on a character 
in keeping with the new views of the 
world and of salvation. A mere son of 
David.could never fulfil the functions 
of a Judge of all mankind and of the 
Ruler of a kingdom that came from 
heaven. He must be a heavenly being 
and, like the kingdom, must also descend 
from heaven to earth. Would he not 
live and reign forever? But here again 
there was much confusion. The old and 
the new mingled as the new seers sought 
- to connect their new views with the old 
prophetic declarations. Sometimes the 
temporal kingdom receives no recogni- 
tion whatever but all is heavenly. The 
Messiah of such a kingdom would be a 


[To be concluded] 


heavenly and eternal being. At one 
time (in Second Enoch) it is said the 
kingdom will last a thousand years, or 
again (in Fourth Esdras) that it will last 
four hundred years—corresponding to 
the four hundred years in Egypt—but 
Messiah was to die at the close. Some- 
times the expectation of a Messiah is 
entirely wanting, and Jahwe himself is 
the immediate deliverer of his people 
and Judge of the world. Messiah is at 
one time a mighty monarch ruling all 
nations in righteousness, and again he 
is a co-sufferer with his people. Thus 
nationalism and universalism, material- 
ism and spiritualism, were mingled in 
the postexilian life of the Jews, and the 
minds of the people were divided. 

In this rude survey of the spiritual 
development of the Jewish people we 
have covered many centuries and 
reached the times of Jesus himself. 
The advent of Jesus and his message 
to the world, directly or through his 
disciples, were contemporary with the 
later phases of this evolution. While, 
therefore, Peter’s confession that Jesus 
was Messiah connects Jesus with the 
ideas outlined above, it does not deter- 
mine which of these various and con- 
flicting views of the character of the 
coming kingdom, of the manner of its 
establishment, and of the end of the 
world were uppermost or even present 
in the minds of his followers. This 
much, however, is plain—that the new 
faith obtained the formulas of its expres- 
sion through the conceptions whose 
development we have sought to outline. 
We shall now attempt to state why we 
have described this view of things by the 
term Apocalypticism. 
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THE OFFENSE OF THE CROSS 


REV. RICHARD ROBERTS 
The Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York 


I Cor. 1:23, 24: “Christ crucified .... 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 

The Incarnation was God’s way of 
stating himself to the man in the street. 
The life of Jesus was the life of God in 
terms of flesh and blood and under the 
conditions of time and space. It was 
the eternal Wisdom translated into the 
idiom of history; the ultimate moral 
order focused down to the dimensions 
of a single life. It was the perfect 
righteousness rendered ‘“‘in littleness 
that suits of our faculty.” And just 
because it was the divine life in the 
habit of our humanity, the life of Jesus 
becomes the type and manner of life 
to which the children of God are called 
and predestined to be conformed. 

Of this life the inevitable issue in a 
hostile and contumacious world was the 
Cross. Calvary was the crown. and 
climax of the divine way of life among 
men who misunderstood and hated it. 
The tragedy of the Cross shows the 
essential and eternal contradiction be- 
tween the way of worldly wisdom and 
the divine order; between these is a 
great gulf fixed which is to be bridged by 
no compromise. And wordly wisdom 
could devise no way of dealing with the 
divine manner of life but that of extin- 
guishing it. This contradiction which 
reaches its highest point in the Cross we 
may indeed trace throughout the whole 
life of Jesus. Into a work! which wor- 
ships power, he came in the weakness of 
a little peasant child. In a world which 


worships greatness, he humbled him- 
self and consorted with the lowly; in a 
world which measures a man’s life by 
the multitude of the things he possesseth, 
he had not where to lay his head; in a 
world which judges the worth of men by 
outward standards of respectability, he 
sought out the disreputable and be- 
friended the publican and the harlot. 
His behavior was a bewilderment to his 
kinsfolk, his teaching a continual per- 
plexity to his critics. At every step he 
seems to challenge the conventions and 
orthodoxies of his people and of his age. 
Yet, if he was a rebel, he was a rebel in 
spite of himself. For these sharp con- 
trasts sprang from no planned perversity, 
from no calculated contrariety. They 
were the consequences of living out the 
divine life directly and unaffectedly in 
the world of men. Jesus contradicted 
the current acceptances of his generation 
simply by being true to himself through 
everything. And to all this there could 
be no end save the Cross. 

In history the Cross has been followed 
by the same quality of misunderstanding 
and criticism as that which Jesus 
encountered in his life. When Paul 
preached it in the open world, he found 
it to be a stumbling-block to the Jew 
and a laughing-stock to the Greek. 
One has only to recall the religious and 
intellectual ancestry of the mixed popu- 
lation of the Mediterranean seaboard in 
the Apostolic Age to realize how sharply 
and completely the Cross cut across all 
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the accepted traditions of thought and 
worship. So it has been since. From 
Celsus to Nietzsche and Bernard Shaw 
(who has said that “the central super- 
stition of Christianity is salvation by the 
gibbet”) there has been a long succes- 
sion of men to whom the Cross has 
served no other than a tragic folly, an 
outrage upon reason and good sense. 
On the other hand, from Paul’s day to 
ours, there has been an unbroken con- 
tinuity of conviction that the Cross is 
the power and the wisdom of God. To 
the former, it is the supreme illusion; 
to the latter, the sovereign and ultimate 
reality. To the former, it has been less 
than nothing at all; to the latter, it has 
been everything—the spring of hope, the 
ground of joy, the gateway of real and 
abiding life. 

_ It would take us too far afield to 
inquire into the sources of this deep 
divergence of judgment concerning the 
Cross. Essentially, it is the conflict 
between the wisdom of this world and 
the wisdom of God which the world still 
deems folly. The challenge of the Cross 
still remains, and as ever it cleaves the 
world of men deeply into two opposing 
judgments. A modern mystic, John 
Cordelier, says that “the Cross is the 
ground plan of the universe”; and it is 
required of us that we make up our 
minds whether it be indeed the revela- 
tion of an ultimate moral order which 
cannot be repealed and from which no 
appeal is possible. Is it true that by 
the Cross we must stand or fall, and the 
world be saved or lost? Shall we stake 
our lives and our world upon the doctrine 
of the superman or the gospel of the 
Son of Man? That is the main, indeed 
the sole, question which we have to 


answer decisively in these dark days; 
and standing amid the smoking ruins 
of a civilization which has carried 
through to its issue the logic of worldy 
wisdom, can we return any answer but 
that the wisdom of this world has shown 
itself to be the tragic folly it really is 
and that there is no hope of healing for 
this stricken race but in that foolishness 
of God which it has denied ? 

It would be idle in the course of a 
single session to attempt even a summary 
of the whole significance of the Cross. 
For it is the convergence of two move- 
ments—of God to man, of man to God. 
Man in the person of Jesus offered to God 
the sacrifice of a perfect, willing obedi- 
ence; God in the person of Jesus offered 
to man the free gift of a perfect forgive- 
ness. Man at his manliest, God at his 
divinest, meet in one and the same act. 
The high watermark of human achieve- 
ment and the deepest divine conde- 
scension, the ultimate truth of the life 
of man, the last truth of the life of 
God—they are all here in this one 
supreme event. Dr. Fairbairn said— 
years ago—“ Calvary is an epitome of 
the world.” It is more, the epitome of 
two worlds—of God’s and of man’s. It 
is the whole of life—human and divine— 
focused down to a flaming point of light. 
Everything is in it. And when one bids 
you believe that this or that is the inter- 
pretation of the Cross, believe him; yet 
when he says that this or that is the only 
interpretation, then believe him not. 
Every theory of the Cross, every doc- 
trine of the atonement by which men 
have been enabled to live and to die, has 
its own measure of the truth; and the 
Cross is greater than anything we can 
say about it. There is room in the Cross 
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for all the truth in ‘all the theories and © 


all the interpretations that men have 
formulated concerning it—and still there 
is room. 

When Stewart McAlister was excavat- 
ing the mound of Gezer, he did not un- 
cover the whole hill. He dug a deep 
trench across it; and, as the trench sank 
down through the layers of débris and 
litter that each successive age had left 
behind it, he was able to reconstruct in 
outline the history of the various civiliza- 
tions that had inhabited the mound. 
And all that men may ever hope to do 
is to dig a trench across the hill of Cal- 
vary; yet no man so doing shall fail to 
find enough to live by and to die by. 
Let us endeavor to dig a trench, then, 
that mayhap will bring us near to the 
center of the truth of the gospel. 


I 


Every religion in the world starts out 
with the assumption that there is some- 
thing wrong with the world. In this 
they all agree; but they do not agree 
in their diagnosis of the trouble. Chris- 
tianity says that the trouble is sin; and 
by sin it means alienation from God. 
To this root it traces the whole age-long 
moral tragedy of the world, and it pro- 
fesses to propound God’s remedy for the 
trouble. This remedy it describes in 
two great words: “redemption” and 
“‘reconciliation.”” These are not words 
which have been much in fashion in our 
time. The modern catchword has been 
“progress”; and as the result of the 
pressure of the doctrine of evolution 
upon us we have come to suppose that 
there is an inherent bias to improvement 
in the world. There is an inevitable 
moral progression, a push from behind in 


human affairs which is going to bring us 
back at last to the Golden Age. We 
are traveling gradually and steadily up 
an inclined plane to the City of God; and 
Christianity is regarded as a gentle 
stimulant to this splendid cosmic climb. 
But the jolt which the world has had in 
these last three years is compelling us 
to reconsider this satisfying philosophy. 
It simply does not work. One does not 
deny the truth of evolution by saying 
that it is only true within limits in his- 
tory and morals. What the present 
tragedy in which the whole world is 
engulfed means is that there is radical 
dislocation which needs to be readjusted. 
The formula of progress does not cover 
the ground, and soon or late the world 
must come back to the Christian view 
of the need of that fundamental read- 
justment which it calls redemption. 
The way and word of redemption it will 
find in the Cross. For the Cross is the 
revelation of the reaction of the moral 
nature of God to the moral tragedy of 
the world, of God’s way of solving the 
moral problem of the world. 

The uniqueness of God’s way—which 
is the primary offense of the Cross—we 
may perhaps best see by comparing it 
with our human way of solving moral 
problems. Take that moral problem 
which is nearest in its essence to what 
is called sin—namely, crime. In our 
accepted penal method there are two 
processes—judgment and punishment. 
First of all, we ascertain the fact and 
determine the measure of guilt; then 
we affix and impose a commensurate 
penalty. There is no question that this 
method secures to society a certain 
measure of immunity from the exploits 
of the criminal, and to some small 
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extent it acts as a deterrent upon evil. 


men. But certainly the one thing we 
have not succeeded in doing, in spite 
of all our emphasis upon the remedial 
quality of our penal methods, is to solve 
the moral problem involved in crime. 
For we do one of two things. Either we 
break the criminal’s spirit and turn him 
into a slouching parasite or we harden 
him and make him a greater menace to 
society than he was before. These are 
the two characteristic results of our 
modern penal system. So far from solv- 
ing, we have succeeded only in aggravat- 
ing, the moral problem. And one sign 
- of the admitted bankruptcy of our tradi- 
tional penology is the new spirit in the 
treatment of the criminal which is mak- 
ing some way among us in these days. 
Virtually it means that we are turning 
from the obvious way of worldy wisdom 
to God’s way of addressing himself to 
the solution of the moral problem of 
mankind. 

And that way, what is it? Like the 
human way, it begins in judgment. 
God only deals with us on a basis of 
absolute moral reality, and the first 
thing he does with us is to tell us the 
bare moral truth about ourselves. This 
he does by way of the Cross. 

First of all, because the Cross is the 
achievement of flesh and blood, it is a 
concrete statement of. our moral lia- 
bility as ‘free responsible souls. It 
embodies the nature of God’s moral 
demand upon us. No man can look 
understandingly upon the Cross and be 
confronted with this demand without 
realizing himself to be wholly and hope- 
lessly bankrupt. Put to that test, he 
has to acknowledge an irreparable insol- 
vency. 


But that is not all. He realizes that 
sin is something more than moral defeat 
and failure. It is a perversion and a 
misdirection of personality, a pragmatic 
opposition to the ultimate moral order, 
the “righteousness” which God declared 
at that time. He knows sin—his sin— 
to be an affair between persons, to be 
self-assertion as against God. 

If God were to deal with us on our 
own principles he surely would discard 
us forever and leave sin to work out its 
characteristic consequences to the end. 
But at this point another element enters 
into the argument—namely, God’s own 
estimate of our worth. That is, of 
course, written broad and deep over the 
face of the New Testament. You have 
it in John 3:16 and a hundred other 
places. Rightly or wrongly, the New 
Testament holds that God thought us 
of so much worth that he gave so that 
even he could not give more, in order to 
save us. And God’s estimate of our 
human worth is unaffected by any of 
those considerations which so pro- 
foundly influence our judgments upon 
men. For, to begin with, it takes no 
account of any of those surface varia- 
tions of race, color, social standing, or 
culture which weigh so much with us. 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the man for a’ that— 


to God before it was so to Robert Burns. 
And further, a man’s moral condition 
does not modify God’s evaluation of him. 
We instinctively relegate the drunkard, 
the harlot, to a sort of subhuman 
category. Notso God. While we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us; while we 
were yet enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of the Cross. 
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And so God, being unable to discard 
us and not willing to coerce us, seeks to 


win us back to himself. Not that sin is 


not punished. No sin ever escapes 


‘punishment. What a man sows, that 


shall he surely reap. But sin is not 
punished by a stated divine decree. 
There is nothing penal about it. There 
is a law of moral gravitation, of moral 
continuity, which secures that every 
transgression and disobedience shall 
receive its due recompense of reward. 
But this is a general device for govern- 
ment and not a specific organ of redemp- 
tion. To bring man back to himself, 
God’s method is forgiveness. The sin 
goes on to ripen its own peculiar fruit; 
but God reaches out to the sinner in love. 
You have it all in that tense moment on 
the Cross when Jesus looking down upon 
the multitude, agent and symbol of the 
great world’s sin, says, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
That is the characteristic divine word 
uttered through human lips above the 
tumultuous clamor of the moment and 
persisting down the ages as the supreme 
utterance of history—the promise of a 
forgiveness, freely and royally given 
without money and without price, 
unmerited and unrequitable. God’s 
punishment is pardon; God’s vengeance 
is forgiveness; God’s revenge is redemp- 
tion. Our way is to break men’s wills; 
God’s way is to break men’s hearts. 
Our way is coercion; God’s way is con- 
version. That is the intolerable retribu- 
tion of love. 


II 


What then shall we say to these 
things? I said as I began that the way 
of life revealed in Jesus Christ repre- 


sents the type of life to which every 
child of God is called to be conformed; 
and what I especially desire to empha- 
size is that the Cross is not only the 
assurance of God’s forgiveness, but the 
ground of the Christian ethic. If we 
accept the gifts that the Cross brings, 
we must needs accept it in its demands 
as well. And the Cross and nothing 
else is normative of Christian conduct. 
We speak of the Golden Rule as though 
that defined the quality of Christian 
behavior; but it is to be observed that 
Jesus did not call that the gospel, but 
“the Law and the Prophets”—the 
highest point of ethical perception which 
the world had up to that time reached. 
Jesus carries the rule much further. 
With him it was not that we should do 
to others as we would that others should 
do unto us, but that we should do to 
others as God has done to us. “Love 
your enemies; do good to them that 
despitefully use you—that you may be 
the children of your Father.” Who does 
these undiscriminating things? “Be 
kind to one another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another,” says St. Paul, 
“as God in Christ forgave you.” “Love 
one another,” says St. John, “as God 
hath loved you.” 

The Cross stands essentially for a 
social process. Traditional evangelical- 
ism has too frequently insisted upon its 
character as an escape for the individual, 
and has failed to grasp its real signifi- 
cance as the symbol of reconciliation. 
Salvation is being brought into fellow- 
ship with God; redemption is an organ 
of unification, the antithesis of the aliena- 
tion which is sin. And that same prin- 
ciple is to govern men in their relations 
with one another. Indeed, Jesus makes 
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it perfectly clear that fellowship with 
God is contingent upon fellowship with 
man. “Except ye forgive men their 
trespasses, neither will your heavenly 
Father forgive you your trespasses.” 
“Go, first be reconciled to thy brother, 
then come and offer thy gift.” The 
essential nature of love as it is described 
in the New Testament is that of an 
active energy of social cohesion—work- 
ing out in forgiveness and restitution, in 
friendship and fellowship, in mutual 
service and sacrifice. The Cross is the 
background of the Christian ethic. The 
Christian life is a life which must be 
redemptive and reconciliatory in all its 
reactions. The Christian is in the world 
to overcome alienations and divisions 
and to be the living nucleus of a re- 
deemed society. 

Hence he must start with God’s 
evaluation of man. That must be the 
fixed point for all-his social thinking and 
his social practice. Somehow we must 
regain the Pauline “passion for souls,” 
that sense of their utter pricelessness 
which cried out in him: 
Only as souls, I see the folk thereunder 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who 

should be kings, 


and constrained him to be and to do 
all that Frederic Myers put into his 
mouth: 

Then with a thrill the intolerable craving 
Shivers through me like a trumpet call. 

Oh to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life and be offered for them all— 


Indeed only some such vehemence of 
passion can avail this stricken world 
today—a passion that will see in every 
man a priceless soul for which Christ 
died, to be redeemed to his inheritance 
of freedom and kingliness. That we 
should see men with God’s eyes as per- 
sonalities to be bound to him and to our- 
selves in the irrefragable bonds of a love 
which shall be true to itself through 
e ing—which shall like God’s love 
not differentiate between kinsman and 
enemy, but go forth to create fellowship 
at whatever sacrifice—this is surely this 
broken, sundered world’s need in this 
dark hour. It cries aloud for the Chris- 
tian who will make his Master’s words 
his own: ‘‘ Him that cometh to me—who- 
ever he be, tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief— 
him that cometh to me, I will in no wise 
cast out.” And that is for him the 
practice of the Cross. 
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THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE AS THE 
MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR 


SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In days of war we ought to be contemplating the forces that will serve to make a 
world without war. Mere insistence upon abstract goodness is not likely to be very 
effective. In the organization of our best and most truly Christian instincts practical 
effort must be the key to the application of the gospel to the world. Here is where one 
meaning of missionary work is absolutely evident. 


There has probably never been a time 
when we realized as fully as we do today 
the significance of William James’s 
famous saying about our need for a 
“moral equivalent of war.” “What we 
now need to discover in the social realm,”’ 
he wrote in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience, “is the moral equivalent of 
war: something heroic that will speak 
to men as universally as war does, and 
yet will be as compatible with their 
spiritual selves as war has proved itself 
to be incompatible.” In these days 
when we are engaged in the most stu- 
pendous conflict in the history of the 
world it is daily being brought to our 
attention that in spite of all the horrors, 
miseries, and cruelties occasioned by 
war there is this one redeeming feature, 
that it is calling out in men capacities 
for heroic and sacrificial living that we 
never before realized they possessed. 
Men who before had seemed very ordi- 
nary beings, selfish, satisfied, mediocre 
in their ideals and enthusiasms, have 
been transformed by the challenge of a 
great cause into heroes, ready to give 
their all—life itself, if need be—for the 
sake of achieving a noble end. Con- 
ingsby Dawson observes, in his letters 


written from the trenches in France, “I 
marvel all the time at the prosaic and 
even coarse types of men who have risen 
to the greatness of the occasion.” Some- 
thing of the same transforming effect 
may be seen also in hosts of our young 
women. Drop into almost any of our 
Red. Cross headquarters, and you will 
see there those who six months ago had 
few more serious occupations than to 
frequent whist parties in the afternoon 
and the ballroom in the evening, now 
giving lavishly of both time and strength 
for the sake of ministering to human 
need. 

Thus the war is proving to be the 
training-school of a more vigorous and 
more heroic type of life. We realize now 
that we were in danger of a certain 
moral softness creeping into our char- 
acter—a subtle tendency to become too 
easy-going, too self-indulgent, too com- 
fortable. Over against this the high 
demands of the hour, challenging us 
to more lofty standards of living, are 
developing spiritual muscle and brawn 
in place of the old flabbiness. The great 
cause to which we are now committed 
is making the same appeal to the heroic 
in men that Jesus constantly used: 
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“Whosoever would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” And we now 
realize more fully that the call to loyalty 
to a cause great enough to be worth 
suffering for is the strongest appeal that 
can come to the human heart. 

The war is consequently serving also 
as the training-school of the spirit of 
service and of sacrifice. We are seeing 
revealed in thousands of our citizens 
latent capacities for unselfish devotion 
and vicarious living, the like of which we 
had almost forgotten existed. Today, 
as perhaps never before, men all over 
our land are finding in ministering to 
the good of mankind, rather than in 
acquiring selfish gain, their great ob- 
jective in life. Many a youth is coming 
to realize that self-sacrifice means, not 
the effacement, but the fulfilment, of 
self. Again Coningsby Dawson’s letters 
give a remarkable insight into this fact. 
“This time three years ago,” he writes, 
“my streak of luck came to me and I was 
prancing around New York. Today 
I am much more genuinely happy in 
mind, for I feel, as I never felt before 
. when I was only writing, that I am doing 
something difficult which has no ele- 
ment of self in it. If I come back, life 
will be a much less restless affair.” And 
this discovery is being shared, not only 
by soldiers, but also by the rank and 
file of men and women at home; for, in 
view of what those in the training-camps 
and on the battle front are doing for us, 
no thoughtful man now feels that he has 
any right to lead a selfish life, or that 
he can find inner satisfaction thereby. 

This experience of finding new re- 
serves of power and higher ideals of 
action called forth by the challenge of the 


present crisis is, however, one that in 
some measure at least has always been 
familiar to us. We have often felt, in 
our own lives, that there were days 
when we were far below our best level of 
achievement, simply because there was 
not, on those days, sufficient stimulus 
to large endeavor. We were conscious 
of the fact that there were within us 
latent resources which the greater incite- 
ment of some other day had summoned 
to our use. In his suggestive little 
book, The Energies of Men, William 
James has tersely summarized this 
psychological fact when he says: “Men 
habitually use only a small part of the 
powers which they actually possess, 
and which they might use under appro- 
priate conditions.” 

But although the war does thus serve 
to foster a much-needed spirit of high 
loyalty and consecrated service, it has 
no monopoly of developing such an 
attitude. If it were so, we should 
almost be led to the conclusion of those 
philosophers that hold war to be a 


‘necessity in society in order to preserve 


a vigorous type of life. As a matter of 
common observation, any cause that is 
truly great enough may elicit the same 
lofty response. If, then, the task of the 
Christian church be conceived and 
presented in large enough terms, it 
ought to be within its power to call out 
and permanently to sustain the same 
capacities for heroic and unselfish living 
that the present crisis is now engendering 
in our land. 

A church, like an individual or a 
nation, may be living upon a higher or 
a lower level of achievement; and in the 
church, as in the other two cases, what 
that level is will be largely determined 
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by the challenge presented to its powers. 
If the stimulus of a noble goal, such as 
that presented to America in the present 
war, can set free vast new ranges of 
energy, this is no less true in the life of 
the church. But no small cause is going 
to be able to do it—nothing less than 
the supreme task, definitely assumed, 
of establishing God’s kingdom of right- 
eousness and Christlike love in the 
whole world. Thus the modern mis- 
sionary enterprise becomes for us the 
most remarkable “moral equivalent of 
war’”’ that could possibly be conceived— 
“something heroic that should speak to 
men as universally as war does,” calling 
them to high standards of energetic and 
sacrificial living, yet without carrying 
with it any of the awful tragedies of 
war. It is no new thing for us to see 
examples of this in the lives of the mis- 
sionaries themselves. Carey. in India, 
Judson in Burma, Paton in the New 
Hebrides, and hundreds of the apostles 
of Christ in other lands have revealed 
in even more unstinted measure the 
same spirit of heroism and of devotion 
that the war is now arousing in so many 
hearts. But we are not speaking merely 
of the few men upon the foreign field. 
We are speaking rather of the great 
rank and file of Christian men and 
women here at home, to whom the mis- 
sionary enterprise could be, and ought 
to be, the same “moral equivalent of 
war” that it is to the missionary him- 
self. The work of carrying the gospel 
of Christ into all the world is not assigned 
to a few select men—it belongs to the 
whole church. The missionary abroad 
is giving himself to a task that is every 
whit as much ours as his, and to which 
we are bound, by our loyalty to Christ, 


to give just as much devotion as he. 
In this present war there is no exemp- 
tion. The whole nation is mobilized. 
Those at home in various occupations 
are just as much a part of the force that 
is to win the war as are the men in the 
field. It is simply a question as to 
where and how each particular man can 
best render his service to the common 
cause. And it is not otherwise in the 
great campaign of the church. 

In thus proposing the missionary 
enterprise as the great cause that can 
permanently keep alive the spirit of 
heroic and unselfish living we do not 
set “foreign missions” over against 
“home missions.” ‘There is for us but 
one kind of missions—Christian mis- 
sions. We refuse to recognize any 
geographical divisions within the King- 
dom of God, whether such boundaries 
be drawn in the interest of the special 
work abroad or the special work at 
home. We do, however, insist that we 
can have an adequate “moral equivalent 
of war” only when the church deliber- 
ately assumes responsibility for its 
whole task. Nothing less will afford 
a program challenging enough to keep 
us persistently at our highest level of 
energy and of unselfishness. The time- 
worn argument that we need all our 
resources for our work at home is really 
not an argument against foreign mis- 
sions, but in their favor, for the thing 
that we need most of all, if we are to 
cope successfully with our tremendous 
problems at home, is just the spirit of 
devotion to a cause so great that it can 
release all the latent energies of the 
church. The greater the challenge, the 
more vigorous and more heroic will be 
the response. 
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How true this is, we are seeing illus- 
trated in the effect of the present inter- 
national war upon the life within the 
limits of the nation itself. The very 
fact that we have unselfishly entered 
into a campaign that concerns, not 
merely our own welfare, but that of the 
whole world, is stirring up new reserves 
of patriotism that make the United 
States far more competent than ever 
before to solve her own internal prob- 
lems. Our readiness to serve the cause 
of all humanity has made us better 
servants of our own nation. Likewise 
would the courageous and enthusiastic 
acceptance by the church of its mission 
as world-wide stir up irresistible cur- 
rents of energy such as it has not yet 
seen. In the words of John R. Mott: 
“In hitting blows hard enough to im- 
press the Far East or Mid-Africa, we 
most certainly develop greater energies 
with which to do the task at our very 
doors.” The great weakness in many 
of our churches is simply that they have 
not had a great enough program. They 
have been content with the tithing of 
mint, anise, and cummin, and so have 
lost to considerable extent their vision 
of the significance of the weightier things 
of the law of love revealed by Christ for 
the world. Nothing else would so over- 
come the spiritual stagnancy resulting 
therefrom as to step out boldly upon the 
enlarged program that the modern mis- 
sionary enterprise has brought. 

But we are hearing voices today sug- 
gesting that it may be necessary to cur- 
tail our missionary activity in order to 
concentrate our effort upon the war. If 
we adequately understand the signifi- 
cance of the missionary movement, we 
shall realize that to abate our efforts 


in that direction at this time would be 
very much like curtailing the fire depart- 
ment when a city is on fire. For the 
missionary enterprise is devoted all the 
time to achieving that which we are now, 
during a few months or a few years, 
seeking partially to accomplish by enter- 
ing the war. As Christians we are in the 
war, not for the sake of a single foot of 
territory, a single dollar of indemnity, 
or any other selfish cause; we are in it 
for the sake of serving humanity, for 
the sake of bringing about a higher level 
of civilization, a better world in which 
to live. That is only to say that in the 
last analysis the ultimate issues of the 
war are moral and religious. It is 
simply to say that we are in the war 
because we believe that thereby we are 
somehow serving God—taking a step 
in the direction of a society that is more 
in accord with his will and with the 
spirit and principles of Jesus Christ. 
For, whatever may have been the origins 
of the war, it is rapidly becoming clearer 
every day that it has now developed into 


a conflict between forces that make for. 


the coming of the Kingdom of God and 
forces that oppose it. Hence, when as 
Christians we give our support to the 
cause now presented by the war, we 
are simply doing, in a restricted way, a 
small part of what as “good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ” we are all the while aiming 
to do. Surely, then, we are not to lose 
the vision of the whole task at the very 
time when we are devoting ourselves 
eagerly to a particular phase of it. 
Least of all in these days of inter- 
national emphasis ought we to think of 
curtailing the missionary enterprise. 
This is a time when we are ashamed not 
to think in supra-nationalistic terms— 
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ashamed to take a provincial view. The 


war has made us patriots, not merely of - 


the United States, or of America, but 
of the world. We glory in this great 
world-vision. But this, applied to reli- 
gion, is the very heart of the missionary 
spirit. To give ourselves to the mis- 
sionary task is to be concerned in mold- 
ing, not only the life of our own nation, 
but also the life of the world according 
to the ideals of Jesus Christ. The mis- 
sionary movement is the one great work 
that clearly rests upon the conception of 
the brotherhood of all men of whatever 
land or clime. It is, in fact, the most 
far-reaching international agency in the 
world today—the most potent way of 
manifesting good will and of giving of our 
best to all. It is the best expression 
of world-brotherhood that has yet been 
seen. To curtail it in any way would 
be actually to retard that very inter- 
nationalism for which we are now fight- 
ing—would be to give the lie in Asia and 
Africa to what we are giving our lives 
for in Europe. Let us not, in these days 
above all days, relax in the slightest 
degree any international effort—least of 
all that task the full achievement of 
which would make war henceforth forever 


impossible. For in the final analysis it 
is only religion that can permanently 
abolish war, for only it can create the 
new heart. The ultimate safeguards 
of all that we now hold worth fighting 
and suffering for—democracy, right- 
eousness, the abolition of war, good will 
and co-operation among nations—are to 
be found only in the fully accepted sway 
of the spirit of Jesus. Not lightly has 
Lord Bryce recently said, ‘The one sure 
hope of a permanent foundation for 
world-peace lies in the expansion 
throughout the world of the principles 
of the Christian gospel.” Need is there, 
then, that instead of thinking of any 
curtailment of the missionary effort of | 
the church we should rather plan seri- 
ously for enlargement, in preparation for 
the increased opportunities that will 
almost surely come after the war. Our 
missionary work is the one phase of 
expenditure that should know no re- 
trenchment. Here there 


. ... has sounded forth a trumpet that 
shall never call retreat; 


O, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be 
jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 
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THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. II 


HENRY B. ROBINS, PH.D. 
Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 


Ill, Home Religion Indispensable 

Just because it is so vastly important, 
we may introduce at this point some 
autobiographical fragments showing 
what home religion brings to pass. The 
writer has had access to a number of 
very personal narratives, portions of 
which he has permission to use here. 
These narratives were written by young 
men preparing for the gospel ministry. 
It is a well-established fact that a large 
proportion of candidates for the min- 
istry come from Christian homes. These 
fragments reflect, therefore, only the 
more fortunate type of experience. 

One correspondent, now a successful 
middle-western pastor, writes: 


This will not prove to be an exciting tale. 
In fact it will be found to be a remarkably 
quiet and uneventful account of a natural 
process of unfolding in the religious life. 
There is in it no crisis, no sudden turning- 
point, no great upheaval..... This I 
take to be due to nothing unusual in myself, 
but rather to the wholesome religious atmos- 
phere in which I grew and to the sweet 
sanity of the training given me by those 
to whom my early dependent years were 
entrusted. .... I do not misstate when I 
say that, from the first, Christ has been as 
much a member of that home as any other 
in it. I mean this without cant or mock 
piety. Wholesome religion was always a 
part of the atmosphere in which I grew. It 
never needed to be dragged in, nor was it 
confined to formal Sunday observance. My 
parents lived their religion, and so it was 


not strange for them to speak about it. 
. . Therelationship to God never seemed 
a remote or unnatural thing, for he was 
familiar in the home. .... My baptism 
was no break in the life I was living and 
should be mentioned only as an incident. 
. ... There was no upheaval, for there 
was no need of one. .... I did not change 
my mode of life. I continued to be a plain 
boy, with all that that means. 


From a second narrative I take this 
brief account of an experience not less 
fortunate: 


It was my privilege to be brought up in 
a home where the Christian religion was 
revered and practiced. My father being a 
minister and my mother deeply interested 
in religious work, it was quite natural that I, 
under their guidance, should grow up into 
the Christian life. In religious matters I 
was not bound by strict laws so that religion 
became a burden to me..... One of the 
greatest influences in my early life was our 
family worship. I can remember how my 
two brothers and I used to sit around my 
father and listen to him read Bible stories 
in his fascinating way..... It was so 
interesting to us that we would beg father 
to goon..... I early learned to pray, 
and even then it meant something to me. 
. ... One night, when I was about ten 
years old, my mother asked me if I would 
not like to join the church. I told her I 
would. I did not feel that any great change 
came into my life, but I had a strong emo- 
tional feeling when she spoke to me about 
being baptized and accepting Jesus as my 
savior, for I cried for quite a while. .... 
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So far as my life was concerned, I cannot 
see that there was much change. ... . 


Another of the same general character 
furnishes the following: 


Since I can remember, I have always 
been taught of God and religious things. 
The earliest recollection of religious train- 
ing is that of my father and mother teaching 
_me to say that prayer so common to many 
children, “‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
This I used to say every night before going 
ae As soon as I was able to read, 
I joined the family circle at the daily devo- 
tion. This came always after breakfast. 
So far as I can recall, this form of worship 
was never omitted for any reason. If we 


think that this family devotion was of great 
importance in my life, as I gained a more 
reverent spirit thereby, and then, too, it 
interested me, which I think was due to 
the fact that father let us have a share in 
Ri x's eck I think that I should say that 
my religious life has been in the nature of a 
gradual growth, and this was largely due 
to the influence of my father. .... So far 
as I can remember, he never urged me to 
join the church. I believe that he thought 
I would join of my own accord when the 
time came, so long as he directed me in 
right lines. 

These three men, all of them now in 
active Christian service, were exceed- 
ingly fortunate in their childhood 
environment. While such an environ- 
ment does not absolutely guarantee the 
happy response here evidenced, it goes 
far to assure the desired outcome. At 
the other extreme are those who were 
not so favored. Their childish experi- 
ence was perforce quite different. To 
show how different it was a few citations 
from the same group of personal nar- 
ratives will be given. 
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The earliest days of my childhood were 
not spent in an ideal environment. The 
religious training and atmosphere were far 
from what they ought to have been, mainly 
because of two facts: Father was not a 
church-going man and cared little about 
religious influences touching the lives of his 
children so long as they behaved well and 
kept out of mischief; and, again, Mother 
was a Catholic and so was willing to leave 
the matter of religious training to the church 
and parochial school. The Bible was not 
read in the home nor were prayers said at 
any time, so far as I can remember now. 
So questions about God and his people, 
about the Bible and the meaning of prayer, 
never got any farther than the horizon of 
my consciousness, if they got that far. In 
short, the training which I received in my 
home was non-religious, and that to which 
I was subjected in Catholicism had little 
effect upon me, for I can remember that, 
even in those early years, the whole Catholic 
system was repulsive to me. 


The writer of those lines is now a 
successful pastor in an eastern city 
church, but this is due, as also in the 
case of the author of the following para- 
graph, to the fact that there are other 
agencies which are sometimes able to do 
for the individual in some degree the ser- 
vice in which his home failed. With a 
somewhat different setting, the following 
experience is quite as negative as the 


preceding: 


At an early age I was left an orphan. So 
I grew up without any particular religious 
training. Practically no systematic reli- 
gious discipline was received until I had 
passed beyond adolescence into manhood. 
Seldom were Sunday-school or church 
services attended before my twenty-first 
year. At that time I would not have known 
the difference between the Old and New 
Testaments, nor were any of the funda- 
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mentals of the Bible a part of my mental 
possession in any other than a vague and 
general way. 


And here is a part of the story of one 
who might better have been an orphan, 
perhaps: 

My father was a drunkard and nine 
years ago filled a drunkard’s grave. My 
mother was an habitual drinker, although I 
have never known her to be intoxicated. 
But I have repeatedly heard her say that 
she could never have nursed her children 
without her pint of ale or porter every day. 
The first eight years of my life were spent 
in this slum district, known as ‘The Hol- 
low.” 


There is a pathetic contrast between 
the stories of these three and those of 
the first three. The ideas of religion 
which came to the second group were 
either fugitive or for the most part false, 
and there was no loving constraint of 
religion about them in their most inti- 
mate relationships. 

It is quite impossible to say what 
proportion of those who become active 
Christians are the product of Christian 
homes, but there is evidence enough that 
the proportion is very large. Ina recent 
study of the early experience of one hun- 
dred theological students it was found 
that eighty-one had both a Christian 
father and a Christian mother, sixteen 
had a Christian mother only, while only 
three had neither. 

But home religion does more than 
assure the outcome, it makes possible a 
normal and happy adjustment of the 
life of childhood to the ideals of religion. 
_ There is a different temper, an atmos- 
pheric quality, about the life of the 
truly religious home, that pervades the 


experience of the child, predetermining 
life’s great issues for it, often before they 
have become conscious problems at all. 
It makes possible what increasingly 
occurs with children so reared—a reli- 
gious adjustment which is as gradual as 
it is conclusive, but which is in no sense 
cataclysmic. A considerable number of 
those so reared unite in saying that they 
do not know when they became Chris- 
tians, for Christianity has never been 
alien to them. 

When we inquire what this home 
religion was which wrought so enviable 
a result, we discover, first of all, that it 
was a quality of living. We find that 
such homes as exhibit this potent sort 
of living are controlled by ideals. This 
is not to say that they are perfect homes; 
some of them are far from it. But they 
are pervaded by conviction, indwelt by a 
spirit of gracious devotion to the kind 
of life that Jesus exalted. Let there be 
but the smallest suspicion upon the 
part of the child that in the practices 
of religion. his parents are playing a part, 
and the influence of their example is 
shattered. But there are not many 
actual hypocrites; most people who are 
religious at all are, so far as their knowl- 
edge goes, in downright earnest. Indif- 
ference is perhaps a more insidious 
menace than hypocrisy. Parents assent 
to ideals without giving their whole 
hearts to them, and this sort of double- 
mindedness plays havoc with the religion 
of childhood. 

But where home religion is effective 
it is more than a spirit, an atmosphere, 
an influence. It becomes, so to speak, 
institutionalized in certain religious prac- 
tices. There is a great deal of variation 
in practice at this point, but some stated 
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practices are quite essential to the effect- 
ive influence of religion upon child- 
hood. The value of grace at meals, of 
family Bible-reading and prayer, is 
unquestioned. They show, in whatever 
form they are observed, that the whole 
family is under the claim of religion and 
gratefully and constantly recognizes the 
fact. But they do not exist for the 
children’s sake; they are usually stand- 
ardized by the needs or notions of the 
adult members of the household. 

Just because children learn so largely 
and so much more readily through 
example and illustration, through sym- 

. bol and object, religion ought to be put 
concretely and simply into their terms. 
This may be a part of the business of the 
bedtime story with the little child, a part 
of the business of the “children’s hour” 
in the case of those a little older. Only 
so can it become quite evident that reli- 
gion is their concern. It should go 
without saying, however, that the end 
is to make them conscious of religion 
rather than religiously self-conscious. 
And for that reason what is done must 
relate religion to life—to the day’s life 
as the child lives it, with all his childish 
activities and interests. What have 
God and religion to do with these? If 
“religion is life,” everything! 

Apart from home religion no child 
can have the experience which Professor 
Rufus M. Jones relates in A Boy’s 
Religion from Memory, when, writing 
of his mother’s death in his fifteenth 
year, he says: 


God had given me my mother, and 
through her I had learned of Him. There 
were hundreds of bright points in our lives 
together when her love and patience helped 
me to rise to my consciousness of God. I 
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could not forget how I had heard her in her 
prayers talk quietly with Him about me, as 
though she knew Him perfectly, and wanted 
me to get acquainted with Him. I knew, 
too, that she fully expected to go on living 
with Him after death came to her... . . 
As her faith in a new and larger life came 
over me and quickened my own, I began to 
realize that I had not lost my mother, that 
she was nearer God than ever, and that I 
was more than ever bound to her kind of life. 


But if parental love and patience do 
not set out to help childhood rise to its 
consciousness of God, how shall child- 
hood come to know Him? 


IV. The Religious Ideas of 
Childhood 

While the religion of childhood should 
not be mainly a religion of ideas, it can- 
not take form without them. What 
these ideas shall be depends very 
largely upon the environment. Even 
with the most ideal surroundings, they 
will be fragmentary and often refresh- 
ingly naive. Under neglect or by per- 
version they are certain to become 
grotesque and sometimes unspeakably 
oppressive. The ideal is, of course, that 
the needful notions shall be made so 
clear that they shall become the basis of 
helpful and normal attitudes of emotion 
and will. 

It is a very great mistake to suppose 
that parental orthodoxy alone can 
guarantee to childhood a helpful view 
of God. If, in addition to straight 
thinking, the home breathes an atmos- 
phere of reverence, trust, and love to- 
ward God, the chances of childhood are 
much better. But they are best where 
the vague outreachings of the childish 
spirit toward an appreciation of the 
Divine are understood and sympatheti- 
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cally interpreted and supplemented. If 
the notion that God is a loving Father is 
actually a working religious concept in 
one’s home, it may be assumed that the 
children who grow up there will build 
their own religious thinking upon it. 
But if God is never mentioned, or, if 
occasionally mentioned, is not actually 
loved and revered, trusted and obeyed, 
sporadic notions of his person may take 
tyrannous control of the little child’s 
earliest consideration of him. 

Laying hold upon such sporadic 
notions of religious objects, the childish 
imagination often weaves a highly fanci- 
ful pattern. These notions do not 
remain unelaborated, but are combined 
with childish experiences and observa- 
tions to form a whole new structure of 
religion. Left to itself, this may become 
almost, if not quite, what we should 
characterize among primitive peoples as 
nature-worship, demonolatry, etc. 

We are not here endeavoring to make 
an exhaustive analysis of such childish 
notions. They depend upon the run of 
attention and upon the subtle tempering 
of personality which makes some chil- 
dren far more imaginative, others 
supremely matter-of-fact; but they de- 
pend also upon the imagery at hand for 
the elaboration of religious ideas. The 
attempt here is rather one of showing 
the control of such notions as are formed, 
and the source of the notions themselves. 
In order to make the discussion concrete, 
citations are made from the personal 
narratives to which reference has already 
been made. The citations are all from 
experiences which fall between the ages 
of four and nine. 

The first group of citations illustrates 
the notion of the appearance and char- 


acter of God gathered by little children 
from a type of illustration which, it is 
to be hoped, is less in vogue today than 
it was a few years ago. One says: 

I got my first conception of God from an 
illustrated Bible... .. There God was 
represented as an old man with a long, curly 
beard and hair, looking through an opening 
in the clouds. He had bright, piercing 
eyes. This image of the All-seeing One 
never left me. Even to this day it is difficult 
to get rid of the picture. 

Another writes in very similar terms: 

‘An idea which certainly had much to do 
with my earlier thought of God had its 
probable source in a picture that I saw 
.... God, a man with flowing robés, 
sitting upon a throne in the skies... . 
is old, partially bald, with long white 
whiskers. .... Throughout childhood and 


into manhood he was the being to whom I- 


prayed when I offered prayer. 


A third gained an unfortunate impres- 
sion of the character of God from pic- 


‘tures supposed to illustrate the Bible, 


chiefly the Old Testament. He says: 


I became impressed with the awfulness 
of God by a little book entitled Hours with 
Mamma, in which there were such illus- 


trated stories as the destruction of the 


wicked by the flood, the destruction of the 
wicked children by the bears at the com- 
mand of Elisha, etc. I can see these pic- 
tures as vividly as though I had looked at 
them yesterday. I had no realization of 
the love of God or of love for God in those 


A final citation of this class involves 
the Sunday school: 

The earliest Sunday-school lesson I 
remember was one which the teacher illus- 
trated by a charcoal or crayon drawing. 
The wrath of God was painted as a big, 
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black cloud, hanging ominously over the 
scene and apparently about to engulf the 


world. On his knees under the cloud was a 
prophet, trying by his prayer to avert the 


Pictures have been a frequent source 
of childish notions of God, heaven, 
angels, Satan, hell, etc. Altogether 
apart from the question of the validity 
of any of these notions is that of the 
wisdom of attempting their pictorial 
portrayal. Even with the best endeavor 
to explain them as ideal creations, such 
pictures are the means of fixing in mem- 
ory a great amount of misinformation. 
Where they deal with the horrors of 
destiny, they become unspeakably per- 
nicious. The influence of such pictures 
is shown by the following statements: 


As far back as I can remember, our 
family possessed a certain large, red-backed 
book, entitled Character Sketches... .. It 
was illustrated, and no other illustrations 
have ever impressed me as those did. They 


were very sensational, picturing the devil, © 


horned and hoofed and with pointed tail 
and trident..... To counterbalance the 
dark side of this illustration-scheme there 
was an equally bright side, representing 
heaven in all its glory, with white-robed 
and winged angels..... Those pictures 
became the foundation upon which my 
imagination built. I would often dream 
about them. .... Naturally I became 
very much interested in my soul’s welfare. 


From another of these narratives 
comes the following: 


At the age of seven or eight there came 
into my hands a book at which the older 
members of the family had been looking. 
In this book I saw various pictures of the 
devil and the horrors of hell, with its flames 
enveloping and devouring the unfortunate 
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inhabitants of that dark abode. ... . This 
made a profound impression upon my child- 
ish mind, and the fear of punishment was. 
undoubtedly a factor in shaping my thoughts. 


Another says: 


When I was about seven years of age I 
attended a children’s meeting where an 
evangelist gave a lurid chalk-talk on the 
fate of Dives. I still have a vivid impres- 
sion of the red, yellow, and green pictures 
he drew when he described the torments of 
the underworld. .... 


Not all experiences of vivid impres- 
sions made by pictures are so somber. 
The following, which refers to the death 
of Jesus, bears a somewhat different 
aspect. It is an interesting question 
what effect such a picture, apart from 
some sufficient explanation of its inner 
meaning, would have upon the mind of 
a child. The writer says: 


When I was eight, my uncle’s copy of a 
book, The Beautiful Story, with very highly 
colored pictures, made a very great impres- 
sion on me, especially the one representing 
the Savior’s suffering in Gethsemane. .. . . 
I never forgot it..... But we were not 
taught to fear Satan, or to believe in hob- 
goblins and similar creations. 


While such pictures, in the instances 
cited found chiefly in subscription books 
of the class by which uneducated people 
are so often victimized, are a particularly 
concrete source of the religious ideas of 
children, they are probably not at all 
the chief source. Bible stories form an 


important basis of childhood’s religious 
conceptions, and not seldom it is the 
same element which we have found 
embodied in the lurid picture that 
seizes the imagination of the hearer and 
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becomes a permanent influence. Here 
is a statement illustrating this fact: 

When I was about five, the story of 
Elisha and the mocking children was told 
me. One day when I was aping a cripple, 
the story flashed into my mind, for I stopped 
suddenly and asked, ‘‘ Mama, are there any 
she-bears around here ?” 


Another refers to the same story: 


The Scripture which seemed to leave a 
lasting impression upon me was of that sort 
which showed the power of God in some 
special way. For example, the punishment 
of those who mocked Elisha, where the 
she-bears came out and killed forty-two 
of the children for saying “Go up, thou 
baldhead” .... made a profound im- 
pression upon me with regard to the power 
of God and his punishment of sin... . . 


In beautiful contrast to such experi- 
ences is the following: 


The first thing that I can remember in 
regard to religion is the story that once 
Jesus held children in his arms. If I mis- 
take not, I came to believe in some vague 
sense that he had so held me. Thus, from 
the very beginning, I had only the most 
friendly feeling for Jesus. 


Very frequently the minister’s ser- 
mons, especially at revival meetings 
to which small children are taken, make 
a lasting impression. Though such ser- 
mons are rarely addressed to the chil- 
dren themselves, under the pressure of 
suggestion very small children may do 
in an imitative way the things they see 


ist influence, for example, as in the 
following instance, the very young are 
sometimes strongly moved: 

At a revival meeting, when I was about 
five years old, sin and salvation were held 
up very earnestly..... My Sunday- 


school teacher came over to where my 
brother, two years my elder, was and spoke 
tohim. Ina moment he went forward and 
knelt at the “altar.” Then our teacher 
came and said, “If God can save H——, he 
can save F——, too.” Immediately I 
started to the “altar.” After a time of 
prayer, personal and general, one of the 
ministers shouted, “Look up!”, and we all 
looked up. Some may have understood 
the spiritual significance of it..... 


Or, though impressed, the child may fail 
to follow the suggestion of the minister 
in the revival meeting, as in the follow- 
ing case: 

The first crisis in my religious life came 
when I was about eight years of age. 
Father was conducting a revival campaign, 
and—as we once irreverently expressed it— 
preaching “‘hell-fire and damnation.” This 
made a profound impression on my young 
heart, but I could never persuade myself 
to go to the altar publicly as others of my 


own age were doing. .... I was taken ill 


during this period of revival, and the thought 
came to me, “What if you should die? You 
would surely go to hell.”” I didn’t want to 
go there, so, while the rest were attending 
the revival services, I read my Bible and 


What an experience for a child of five 
or six was this: ; 
When I was about five or six, there 


_ occurred a revival in our church and my 


brother and sister were baptized... . . I 
wanted to be converted also. I was told 
that I must pray to God for the forgiveness 


their elders doing. Under Free Method- | °f ™y sins, and . . . . I prayed with tears. 


. ... For lack of a better prayer, I spoke 
the prayer that I used at table, just a simple 
thanking God for food. But there was 
nothing came of my prayers. ... . O how 
my heart did thump against my little 
breast! Surely something was going on 
within. But all was calm again after a 
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while; I felt no change, and I became dis- 


Such an experience in a revival meeting 
may reverse what years have been 
effecting in the childish mind and 
establish a wholly new notion of God 
and duty, as in the instance which fol- 
lows: 


I was a perfectly healthy-minded Chris- 
tian through my childhood until I reached 
the age of eleven. Then I attended a 
series of meetings..... The minister 
preached a sermon in which he described 
Se It was the first time that I had 
heard about hell to any extent..... I 
realized that the preacher and I had entirely 
divergent views about God. I had always 
thought of God as a kind, loving being who 
loved children and would do nothing to 
harm them, but he described God as a Being 
who stood beside little children when they 
played and put their bad deeds down on a 
large sheet of paper, so that he should not 
forget to punish them afterwards..... 
Of course, I thought, “the minister must 
be right.” 

Not seldom the child builds his 
notion of God upon the foundation of 
some chance remark or inference. One 
of my friends writes: 

Father told us that he had found my 


baby brother in a bunch of cornstalks, where 
God had placed him. It made a tremendous 


impression on my mind... ... It was so 


cold that I wasn’t permitted to go outside, 


~ and I couldn’t understand how God should 


leave a tiny baby in a field, or how the baby 
kept from freezing. .... This experience 
gave me my first serious and lasting impres- 
sion of God. I saw Him in the storms of 


Another chance remark, probably 
often repeated, affected the same child. 
He says: 


At the age of nine, God was a terror to 
er ee This was because I was told 
that he hated naughty boys, that he loved 
only good children, that the Bad Man would 
get bad boys, and that I could not go to 
heaven unless I was good. At that time 
I was afraid to go to bed at night, and when 
sick was afraid of dying and being lost. 


In a similar fashion the belief that 
the end of the world is imminent may 
become a part of the working basis of 
childish thought. The same correspond- 
ent writes: 

One day, when I was seven, mother called 
us early, as there was a glorious sunrise. It 
was, as I remember, a very gorgeous and 
spectacular display of light. We began 
questioning what it meant, and were told 


that it looked as if the world were coming 


to an end. It so terrified me that I had 
to be taken into the house. 


Another instance, in this case a 
happy one, of the influence of what was 
probably an incidental bit of instruction: 

During the years from eight to ten I 
thought about God a good deal of the time. 
On one occasion, when I went after the 
cattle, I became very thirsty. I recalled 
the statement in the Bible that if we would 
come to Jesus we should never thirst. I 
came to him on the spot, the only way I 
knew how, and my thirst soon left me. 


But the same lad shared with the pre- 
ceding correspondent a fear of the end 
of the world: 


I remember being very much impressed 
by stories that the world was soon to come 
to an end. I was so impressed that I 
dreamed a great deal of the second coming. 
. ...I remember some of these dreams 
to this day. 


Numbers of these incidental influ- 
ences were wholesome, or at any rate not 
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depressing, as, for instance, the follow- 
ing: 

From about six, I remember singing in 
Sunday school “What a Friend We: Have 
in Jesus.” I often wondered in what way 
he would show his friendliness, for, although 
according to the hymn he was supposed to 
bear all our sorrows and griefs, it seemed 
that I had to bear most of the consequences 
of my badness myself. 


When left largely to themselves, the 
inferences formed may be anything but 
happy, as this testimony shows: 


As I was left to form my conception of 
God from what my own undeveloped mind 
discerned in nature and in the greater mani- 
festations of power, in storms znd the like, 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, a loving 
Father who desires men to be saved, was 
practically unknown to me. My life was 
indeed miserable most of the time for a 
period of eight or nine years... .. 

Careful instruction and happy sur- 
roundings go far to insure a cheerful 
and childlike trust in God, as these lines 
indicate: 

From the moment when my mother told 
me of God and that he made the world, 
I had reverence for him. My idea of things 
changed: I was in God’s world..... 
From six to eleven, I made many trips in 
God’s outdoors. .... I was much in the 
woods, along the streams, in the fields. 

. I thought God was there..... I 
would listen for his audible voice. 


And another says: 


It was always with joy that I found the 
first wild flower in the spring and took it 
to mother..... Back of the wildness and 
beauty of the woods there dwelt a Spirit 
with which I felt-a oneness. ... . In these 
early days I learned to worship God in 
nature. 


And God is not always a terror to 
childhood, nor the thought that he is all- 
seeing. One testifies: 

One of the most distinct of my impressions 
at four or five was that God can see us all, 
though we cannot see him. On one occa- 
sion I stood in the back yard of our home 
and looked up into the sky, hoping that 
God would let me see him. .... How I 
wished that he might let me have a glimpse 
of him! 


Yet well-meant efforts may well fail 
of their end, especially if they fail to dis- 
criminate between a structure of theol- 
ogy and the religious ideas which answer 
childish needs. What apparent rela- 
tion has the doctrine of the Trinity to 
children’s lies? The following may show 
how one mother introduced it in such 
connection: 


When I was five, or perhaps less, I told a 
lie, and my mother was teaching me how 
wrong it was..... In her earnestness she 
was explaining to me how God could forgive 
sin for his Son’s sake. She then entered 
into the mystery of the Trinity, showing 
that God and his Son were one. My 
attention was caught by her earnestness 
and my mind deeply affected by the wonder 
of the idea expressed, and in later years I 
have often recalled the sense of childish 
awe I then experienced. 


The instances cited do not cover the 
whole area of childhood sufficiently to 
reveal all the forces at work to deter- 
mine childhood’s ideas of religion, but 
they do at least reveal certain of the 
chief factors: pictures, Bible stories, 
Sunday-school teaching, sermons, chance 
suggestion and inference, parental in- 
struction, etc. So far from suggesting 
that there is an innate idea of God 
which comes universally to definition and 
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expression, they very clearly show that 
the form and effect of children’s religious 
ideas is largely determined for them by 
environment. 

Since this is true, and it is to a great 
degree possible to control the environ- 
ment, it is one of the first duties of the 
elder generation to see to it that only 
those ideas which function helpfully in 
the life of childhood are presented to it. 
Studies of childhood’s religious experi- 
ences made in any average community 
in western Christendom will substantiate 
the view that much of the structure of 
ideas which comes to childhood in the 
guise of religion is not only of no help 
but positively harmful. This is chiefly 
because the prevailing adult view of 
religion is itself defective, vitiated both 
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by a wholly inadequate view of the 
relation of childhood to religion and by 
false theological notions. That pre- 
destination and hell, the devil, the judg- 
ment, and the second coming should be 
formative concepts in the religion of 
childhood is absurd. _ 

Negatively, childhood has the right 
to be safeguarded from vague and 
haunting fears. It has a right to live- 
happily in a world of beauty and moral 
order, with its early morning unclouded. 
And this is possible only when the little 
world of childhood is clean and pure, and 
the vile, the capricious, the grotesque, 
and the violent are kept faraway. But, 
positively, childhood has a right to be 
nurtured in religion, for only so can it 
think truly. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


Science and an Organized Civilization 


The task of science in the great under- 
taking of building a new world is treated by 
Professor W. E. Ritter in the Scientific 
Monthly for August. Taking the position 
that science is not merely an instrument of 
civilization, but an interpreter and partici- 
pant in the deepest life of civilization, he 
maintains: (1) that no federation or com- 
pact of nations can possess the elements of 
permanency and usefulness, the main roots 
of which do not reach clear through the 
layers of social custom, formulated law, 
and ordinary political organization and con- 
vention, and penetrate deep into the nature 
of man himself; and (2) that such an under- 
standing of man as this implies is primarily 
the province of science. “Biological anthro- 
pology, with special regard to its psycho- 
logical aspect, is the only source of material 
for a proper foundation on which to build 
a truly useful and durable international 
structure.” 

Professor Ritter feels that the jurists, 
publicists, teachers, ministers of religion, 
and philosophers frequently take the atti- 
tude that they are the sole custodians of the 
higher welfare of man, but he is certain that 
humanistic learning cannot be maintained 
in detachment from scientific learning. 
“The statesman who would exclude the 
biologist and anthropologist from any voice 
in problems of government and social and 
industrial justice would be like an orange 
producer who would exclude the botanist 
and horticulturist from a voice in the prob- 
lems of good and abundant oranges.” An 
appeal to history shows that the men who 
have influenced the centuries and have been 
factors potent in the struggle for human 
welfare have also been men who took 
nature and the nature of man as their 
starting-point and constant base of reference. 
Aristotle and Cicero were nature-students. 


So also Rousseau and Hugo Grotius sought 
to find the laws of nations in the laws of 
nature. God even cannot set aside the law 
of nature. On this basis, in the midst of the 
Thirty Years’ War, Grotius sought to build 
the future law of nations. Today, with the 
world-cataclysm filling our eyes, our ears, 
our intellects, and our hearts, human nature 
stands before us in its nakedness. Such a 
time of shattered custom and law as this is 
exactly one which reveals the need of and 
gives the opportunity to- science. But 
science must build on the actual and com- 
plete human nature. Linnaeus and Dar- 
win placed man definitely and completely 
within nature. As an animal like all others, 
man may be described as the eating, propa- 
gating, mating, fearing, and fighting animal. 
But man, as man, is a “speaking, aesthetic, 
religious, thinking, political, economic, 
moral, and idealizing animal.’ Only by 
the consideration of all the attributes of 
man can we make a safe basis for scientific 
building of future civilization. ~ 

Taking up the single attribute which 
describes man as an economic animal, 
Professor Ritter shows that this is very 
important in the consideration of any future 
world-organization—that it is futile to hope 
to escape future military wars if commerce 
and industry are still considered as a sort 
of war, that economic needs are just as 
strong under democratic as under aristo- 
cratic rule, and men’s fighting instincts do 
not depend alone or chiefly upon the form of 
government under which they live. 

The world-war is a time of metamorphosis 
of world-civilization. If the titanic trans- 
formation taking place before our eyes shall 
be progressive rather than retrogressive, the 
economic system of civilization will emerge 
no less profoundly modified than the govern- 
mental systems. This commercial age of ours 
must be approaching its end if civilization is 
passing to a higher plane. Economism, as 
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several generations have understood the word, 
does insufferable violence to some of the pro- 
foundest instincts, the most precious interests 
of human life, and cannot survive in that higher 
civilization toward which the imagination and 
the ideals of all thoughtfully good men 
turned. 


Science will help in the transformation. 


‘ Biology will show that the doctrine of the 


survival of the fittest, used to palliate 
and to justify unhuman methods in business 
and politics and war, rests upon a deep 
misunderstanding of the evolutionary pro- 
cess. Anthropology will convince those 
who take an extreme materialistic con- 
ception of human history and an extreme 
economic theory of human society that these 
doctrines imply a definition of the human 
species which is found to be very inadequate 
and fallacious in view of natural history. 
Chemists, physicists, geologists, agricul- 
turists, and breeders of plants and animals 
will show the world that the latent resources 
of the lands and waters of the earth are 
sufficient to continue the progress of our 
species in civilization provided that civiliza- 
tion means a harmonious growth and inter- 
play of the great groups of essentially human 
attributes named above, and also pro- 
vided that the resources of the whole earth 
are utilized in accordance with the dictates 
of common wisdom and common justice. 


The Vatican and the War 


What is the diplomacy of the Vatican 
striving to accomplish? What will be the 
religious and political status of the Roman 
See after the war? These two questions are 
eagerly discussed in the current literature. 
Mr. George Herron in his book just pub- 
lished, The Menace of Peace, devoted a sec- 
tion to this theme in which he vehemently 
maintains that the silence of the Vatican in 
regard to the violation of Belgium, and the 
inhuman conduct of the war on the part of 
the Central Powers, was due to the tacit 
agreement that, if Italy were beaten in the 


general success of the Hohenzollerns and 
Hapsburgs, the political aspirations never 
given up by the Roman pontiff would have 
a chance of realization. Now that there is 
no hope of the victory of the Germanic 
alliance, the Church of Rome is everywhere 
plotting for peace, which will mean now the 
saving of the last strongholds of Roman 
influence. Moreover, there is no doubt that 
the Vatican is able to see that the overthrow 
of autocracy in Germany and in the Dual 
Monarchy would make it difficult to main- 
tain the autocratic and authoritative - 
religious system of Rome in a democratic 
world. On this account he thinks Rome is 
striving frantically now to bring about a 
peace which will leave things in statu quo. 

The remarkable attitude of the Roman 
church in taking an official stand in opposi- 
tion to the selective draft in Canada is 
interpreted by some to mean that the main 
interest of the Vatican is to help in every 
possible way the Central Powers, always, 
of course, in the hope of benefit to the 
Holy See. 

The Review and Expositor for July 
carries an article by an Italian, Romolo 
Nurr, on the topic, “Neutrality and the 


Vatican.” He recalls the fact that at the 


outbreak of the war some people expected 
a vigorous protest from the pontiff against 
the provokers of the conflict, all the more 
so because the first of them was the sover- 
eign of the most Catholic state, who had 
often ostentatiously shown his devout 
attachment to the Holy See. But Pope 
Pius X did not say a word publicly. When 
the new pope was chosen, Benedict received 
the vote because of his political rather than 
his religious abilities. The new pope con- 
demned war in general terms, proclaimed the 
neutrality of Rome, but remained absolutely 
silent in regard to Germany’s first acts 
against innocent, neutral nations and against 
the rights of nations. It was at once clear 
to the world that the neutrality of the Vati- 


can was not an impartiality, considering 
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things from the standpoint of the eternal 
principles of God. ‘Does not this abstract 
invocation of ideal principles appear as a 
sign of impotence?” Mr. Nurr says in 
conclusion: 

Never since the existence of the Papacy has 
it suffered so intimately from the mixture of reli- 
gion and politics, the spiritual and the earthly, 
in which it has become constantly more involved. 
Its political interests attach it to the Central 
Powers; the religious interests, which it also 
desires to represent, would impel it to take a 
- position for Belgium, for the cause of justice, for 
liberty of the nations, for international guaran- 
tees for peace—which is the cause of the Entente. 
It wished to avoid a choice. But is not silence 
a choice in itself? In the final analysis, if the 
Vatican can hold its peace, is it not because it 
holds, as Germany wishes, that it is confronted 
by a contest of forces for power and not by a 
struggle for and against the supreme moral rights 
of civilization ? 

The vigorous, political activity of the 
Vatican in Central Europe during the last 
few weeks gives rise to an editorial in the 
New Republic for July 21. The editor thinks 
the Vatican must find Cardinal Mercier an 
inconvenient figure, although it is plain 
that the moral implications of the war have 
not crowded in on the Holy Council any more 
than before. Rome is most of all and 
intensely interested in the political dis- 
position of Europe. She must attempt to 
influence the march of events, and we ought 
to understand the exact purpose of her effort. 

In the early days of the war the German 
Catholics were the most extreme supporters 
of advanced annexationism. There was no 
sign that Rome felt any difficulty in that 
stand. Today the tone has changed. The 
spokesman of the church at Berlin is prais- 
ing the virtues of a peace which shall bring 
reconciliation and friendship to the whole 
of Europe. The Catholic Centre party 
has changed from being an efficient weapon 
in the hands of the Junker to becoming an 
integral part of the left wing of the Reichs- 
tag. Equally remarkable is the volteface 


of Austria. The new emperor has been 
known for long to be an enthusiastic devotee 
of Rome. He shows unwillingness to bow 
to Hohenzollern control. He talks reform 
and amnesty. He speaks of his anxiety for 
a peace which will satisfy all the com- 
batants. 

What is the implication? Germany 
after the war is to be a Germany in which 
parliamentary control has at last become a 
reality. The Catholic party is, therefore, 
already making a striking bid for power in 
the new Germany. A powerful Centre 
party means a powerful Rome. Whatever 
German Catholics achieve is, in fact, a 
triumph for papal diplomacy, and the 
policy of the German Catholic leaders is in 
every step directed by the subtle strategists 
of the Vatican. So also in Austria. “In 
the Dual Monarchy there is the last modern 
state where the Roman alliance has at every 
historical stage been held to be of highest 
importance. Rome and Austria have the 
greatest bond of sympathy in their common 
hostility to the Italian advance. Austria 
is the last great stronghold of the counter- 
reformation of which modern Vaticanism 
is no more than the implicit development. 
On every phase of Austrian life, educational, 
political, economic, Roman clericalism has 
been able to set its mark.” Hence, for her 
own sake Rome must keep Austria-Hungary 
intact. If the Hapsburgs go, the basis of 
Roman power is removed. The federaliza- 
tion of Austria would mean that Roman 
Catholicism would have to compete with 
other religions on equal terms. Rome is, 
therefore, advising the new emperor to seek 
peace, to preserve his possessions to as large 
a degree as is possible. Rome will thereby 
profit. 

Is this interference of the papal power in 
politics dangerous at the present time? 
The New Republic thinks not: (1) because 
the general tenor of the advice given by 
Rome is in the line of the result for which the 
Allies have been working; (2) because fear 
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of Roman diplomacy is an anachronism. 
Roman influence, intellectually and politi- 
cally, has been rapidly declining for thirty 
years. Pope Pius’ repudiation of modern- 
ism did irreparable damage to Rome. “The 
factors which influence the balance of power 
in the modern world have been more and 
more concentrated toward a direction where 
Roman influence can be of less and less 
account. Her present effort is a swan-song, 
the more pathetic in that it is the dying 
expression of the last universal power.” 


War and Religion 

A bewildering array of opinions as to the 
relation of religion to war in general and 
to the present war in particular is appearing 
in the current journalism. The October, 
special war number of the International 
Journal of Ethics carries an article by Dr. 
D. W. Fisher of Princeton. His subject is 
“War and the Christian Religion.” He 
points out that the ideal meaning of the 
Christian religion, while it does not con- 
demn war specifically, does condemn war 
in principle by its insistence upon love of 
God and of fellow-men. In its historical 
aspect, however, the Christian religion 
shows a different attitude to war. The 
church has never condemned war in its 
doctrine. For the first three centuries the 
Christian writers maintained a fairly con- 
sistent opposition to war, but opinion was 
divided. After the association of the church 
with the Roman state at the time of Con- 
Stantine there was no thought of holding that 
war in general was inconsistent with the 
Christian religion. Ambrose and Augustine 
were followed by Thomas Aquinas and 
Grotius in holding that war might be just 
and lawful under certain circumstances. 
This has been the general Christian teach- 
ing. War and the Christian religion are 
fundamentally connected by virtue of the 
world-conditions in which the Christian 
ideal was under the necessity of being 
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Both the Christian religion and war have 
been the enemies of materialism or sensual- 
ism. Sensualism means idleness and lack 
of striving for ideal motives. It emphasizes 
the satisfactions of the body rather than 
those of the spirit. To this the Christian 
religion has been resolutely opposed. So 
also has war. War has forced upon men 
the supersensible things called right, jus- 
tice, duty, truth, and principle. It has 
filled men with a new conception of life 
and its purpose. In this task there is 
unity of action between war and Chris- 
tianity. 

It is a notable thing also that the pacifist 
has almost always been a rationalist and an 
enemy of the Christian religion, while the 
non-pacifist has been favorable to the Chris- 
tian religion. Both war and religion are 
opposed to rationalism. 

While there is evidently a connection 
between war and the Christian religion of 
history there is no connection between war 
and the ideal and absolute essence of the 
Christian religion. For historical Chris- 
tianity it seems plain that other things may 
be more displeasing to God than war. Yet 
in a perfect world there will be no war. 
The Christian ideal portrays a world 
characterized by peace, not war. It would 
not be the peace of the pacifist-rationalist, 
however. A Christian kind of peace would 
be the peace of men who love God and their 
neighbors as themselves. It has never been 
realized, yet it is the only kind of peace 
endurable, spiritually vital, and lastingly 
possible. 

In the Unpopular Review for October is 
a treatment of the general topic, “War and 
Religion,” but the writer is quite evidently 
thinking of the Christian religion rather 
than religion in general. He takes a great 
deal of space to point out the endless 
opinions as to the cause of the war and the 
fact that each opinion reflects the well- 
defined interest of the man who expresses 
it. Ecclesiastics have traced it to the ebbing 
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of religious enthusiasm. But as a matter of 
fact the thing to be feared is the thing com- 
mon to both ecclesiasticism and nationalism, 
namely, dogmatism. Faith in the creed, 
faith in the government, in both cases faith 
set over against reason—this is dogmatism. 
Dogmatism is a source of tremendous 
strength; it is also profoundly dangerous. 
“My country, right or wrong.” “My doc- 
trine, right or wrong: credo quia absurdum.” 
That is dogmatism, and exactly the opposite 
of the open-mindedness of the scientific 
spirit. 

Of course there is much religion that is 
not dogmatic; but when the religious spirit 
puts on the hard outer shell of orthodoxy 
it becomes a dogmatism akin to patriotism, 
which is only the arbitrary sacrament of the 
flag. Patriotism and orthodoxy are very 
much alike—the same outer trappings, in 
the one case the flag-draped rostrum, in the 
other the cross-emblazoned altar, the same 
pomp and ceremony, music, emblems, and 
group action. The church has caught the 
imperial spirit. Rationalism, seeking truth 
without partiality, is the enemy of authority. 
Authority binds us in advance to one point 
of view. That is dogmatism. It demands 
the destruction of the enemy. That is the 
spirit of war. Moreover, the church is 
essentially militant and war has been essen- 
tially religious. The whole European con- 
flict as seen from the heart of any actual 
participant isa Holy War. It may be fairly 
doubted whether any great war could be 
carried on without that solemn religious 
conviction. 

Not only are ecclesiasticism and mili- 
taristic nationalism alike in their respect 
for and dogmatic assertion of arbitrary 
authority, but they both find their logical 
opposite in the spirit of science. Science 
knows no authority whose utterances are 
immune from further testing and correction. 
It knows how to venerate the great man 
without canonizing his books. Science is 
non-dogmatic and, also, it has no national 


boundaries. Thus it is not ecclesiasticism 
but its logical opposite that really stands 
for the elimination of prejudice and the 
harmony of spirit that make war on war. 
Dogmatic religion feeds the spirit of war. 
When religion, like science, becomes a 
sincere love for truth, a respect for duty, a 
full joy in all the beauty of the world and 
a profound desire to know God—then the 
more religion the less war. 

There is a beautifully written article 
with a Nietzschean flavor from the pen of 
Horace Milborne in the October number of 
the International Journal of Ethics. The 
argument deals chiefly with the relation of 
the war to moral and political ideals; still 
the writer feels that under “The Hammer 
of Thor” not only moral and political con- 
victions are going to pieces but that the © 
hammer is falling also on current religion. 
The creeds and mythologies have been 
hammered sufficiently, long ago; now the 
ideals are being shaken. It is the fate of 
every religion to have its tomb built in a 
church. The church has forgotten its 
Bible and its intimation that power is the 
prius of good—Sinai before the Sermon on 
the Mount. There is no gospel of mere 
power, neither is there a gospel of mere peace 
and happiness: the true gospel is that of 
peace and happiness transmuted into some- 
thing higher in the tragic calm of strife. 
Happiness is an illusion. The upward 
progress of man is achieved by the accept- 
ance of tragedy—by clear-eyed facing of 
unequal conflict and predestined defeat, in 
the tragic peace of happiness overcome, and 
the tragic welcome of a fate he would chal- 
lenge again and again. The meaning of 
tragedy is the meaning of life. It is the 
endless ache of the eternal will, the blind 
yearning of Nature’s abortive travail. 
Tragedy was born of hero-worship, the old- 
est and still the living root of religion. 

y is the essence of religion. It is 
the purification of the soul from pity and 
fear, from sentiment and cowardice, from 
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happiness and peace, the Dionysiac draught 
of the cup of sorrow, the stern optimism 
of the conquest of happiness. 

Another message born from the agony of 
the world-tragedy comes from Rev. Dr. 
Samuel McComb, who writes in the Contem- 
porary Review for October under the title 
“The Great Companion.” Today we are 
facing an immensely significant spiritual 
situation. Men realize that without a God 
of some kind life is intolerable. At the 
same time men realize that they are greater 
than their mere thinking, that the driving 
forces of life lie in the unconscious depths 
of the self—in needs, impulses, cravings, 
and instincts. We are no longer interested 
in the proofs of the existence of God. Our 
deep desire is for companionship, warmth, 
and blessedness, a sense of harmony with 
ourselves and the universe. Agnosticism 
has shown how great the word “God” is. 
Either he is the supreme basic reality into 
which all other realities run down or he is 
the empty figment of our imagination. We 
must treat tenderly those who have not the 
courage to say that they believe in God. 
All dogmatism, whether of science or reli- 
gion, is henceforth impossible. 

Man is essentially lonely, in sin, sorrow, 
suffering, temptation, and in spiritual 
growth. Others can never fully enter into 
the holy of holies. With the realization of 
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the failure of human association man turns 
instinctively to the great superhuman com- 
panionship. When we fail morally we can 
bear the vision of ourselves because of free 
and open speech with Him who is justice 
and sympathy and love; so we may escape 
both despair and self-complacency. So the 
Silent Presence lifts us victorious over our 
spiritual enemies. In grief, the prayer to 
the Father God eases our burden. In the 
realization that God is our ally, the support 
of our ideals, is no small guarantee of vic- 
tory, for it strengthens us to meet the frowns 
of the world and the negative feeling of our 
own weakness. If the Great Companion 
should be proven to be dead, an intolerable 
loneliness and despair would settle upon the 
heart of mankind. But the companionship 
of God is real, experienced by myriads in all 
ages, and even though God has not broken 
silence for us we must believe on so great ~ 
evidence. To feel that I am in God’s 
world, bound up in a bundle of life with one 
infinitely greater and stronger than I and 
therefore master of every evil that can befall, 
robs pain of half its sting. But many can- 
not be conscious of this spiritual presence 
of God. To them Christ may be the medi- 
ator of the divine companionship. By 
brooding on his personality they may come 
to a realization of a living and dynamic 
Love at the center of the universe. 
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MISSIONS 


The Food Administration as a 
Moral Force 

In November Missions, Rev. Howard B. 
Grose, representative of the religious press 
at food administration headquarters, says 
some interesting things on the present food 
administration from the point of view of 
morals and religion. This is a new depar- 
ture in our government. It makes a 
direct appeal to patriotic service. In this 
way it is doing two important things: 
arousing the sacrificial spirit in the churches 
and stimulating the highest moral qualities 
in business men. In the latter is an encour- 
aging promise for the future conduct of 
commerce. For instance, the Eastern 
Canned Goods Commission representatives, 
after conference with the food administrator 
and his associates, “pledged themselves 
specifically not to engage in speculation in 
food products of any kind; to decline to buy 
or sell for any customer purchasing beyond 
his normal needs; not to hoard food_prod- 
ucts; and to load cars to their fullest 
capacity and urge their customers to do the 


same.”. To protect the public and those . 


who are observing the regulations they 
asked that a license be given to all com- 
mission merchants and others dealing in 
staple foods, including the more important 
canned goods. They further “agreed to 


work together for the protection of legiti-' 


mate business and of the government in its 
purchase of supplies, to report anyone 
who in their judgment is evading the food 
law, and not to offer any futures of the 
packing of 1918 without further conference 
before January first.” 

Other commercial organizations of similar 
‘influence and outreach have taken the same 
action. Among these is the Packers’ 
Committee, representing all classes of 


packers. It approved of the government’s 
placing the entire industry under license 
and assured the food administration of its 
desire to co-operate in working out war 
problems. Great power goes along with a 
compact in which are the great packers, 
such as Armour and Company, Swift and 
Company, Morris and Company, and the 
Cudahy’s of Chicago and St. Louis. In the 
industry which they represent they are 
able “‘to prevent speculation, war profiteer- 
ing, and greed.” They have taken such 
action, not because they were forced to do 
so, but because they desire to aid the govern- 
ment in every possible way. There are 
many other similar instances. What is its 
meaning? It is co-operation issuing from 
the highest motives, and certainly it will 
make itself felt in the entire national busi- 
ness life. Since the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer each pledges himself to hold in 
check the high cost of living and stop 
profiteering, the retailer will be compelled 
to fall into line. In this is there not a new 
standard being established? In the whole 
movement there is a tremendous moral 
impact upon the business world. Is there 
not ground for hope that when the war 
is over the new standard will have won its 
way sufficiently to prevent a return to the 
former and less satisfactory standards? 

It is to be observed also that the impact 
of the food administration upon the religious 
life of the nation is very strong. 


It has placed a high estimate upon the reli- 
gious organizations, has freely and fully recog- 
nized their indispensableness in enlisting the 
homes in this food conservation campaign, and 
has called upon them for a large and definite 
service. The results cannot fail to be as bene- 


ficial to the churches as to the commercial’ 


interests. When our people come to see that 
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food conservation and national preservation 
are inseparably linked, the response of the 
religious and commercial forces will not be 
doubtful, no matter what sacrifice may be 
involved. 
Some of the War’s Effects 
on Missions 

The world of today is not the same world 
that we had before the war. While more 
significant effects are yet to come, some 
very important ones may be observed 
already. These effects are noticeable more 
or less in all the realms of human activity. 
From the Missionary Review of the World, 
October, we gather a number of instances 
of the effects on missions. 

Armenia and Syria.—There is an Ameri- 
can Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief. A cablegram to this committee from 
the American consul at Tiflis reflects the 
conditions in these two countries. The 
number of Armenian and Syrian refugees in 
the Caucasus is estimated at 250,000; 
in Eastern Turkey, 100,000. This number 
is being increased gradually. There are 
250,000 without employment. A large 
proportion of the refugees are women and 
children. The estimated minimum cost of 
meeting the needs there is $500,000 per 
month. On the list now there are 5,000 
fatherless children who need support. 
Others who require immediate assistance are 
more than 15,000. Many of these are 
widows and children. These families 
though broken should be kept intact as 
far as possible, but for such work no funds 
are available at present. An orphanage 
for boys is being started, and one for girls 
will be opened if women supervisors can 
be sent out. To make possible the develop- 
ment of such work as this the consul appeals 
for several workers and for $3,000,000. 
A well-known relief worker in Turkey says 
in this same connection that the present 
government is favorable to the relief work 
that is being done and that the people are 
extremely grateful. In nineteen villages 


he had given help to over 1,700 people. 
Many of them, he says, “were so grateful 
that they wanted to kiss our hands and feet.” 


Persia.—A returned missionary of the 
Presbyterian mission in Teheran, Persia, 
Rev. S. M. Jordan, makes a statement of 
how recent developments in the war have 
affected missionary work. Three of their 
mission stations in southwestern Persia have 
been in the hands of the Turks since last 
July. While there has been no active 
interference with the work, yet as the 
Turks came into the cities the Armenians 
fled before them, leaving their houses and 
property to be looted. 


With the English capture of Bagdad and 
the defeat of the Turks in Persia by the Russians, 
the Turks have been expelled from many of 
these places, and conditions throughout Persia 
promise to become more settled than for several 
years past. The revolution in Russia with the 
triumph of free institutions and its proclama- 
tion of religious liberty is another sign of the 
times that augurs well for mission work through- 
out the near East. 


India.—There is an interesting psycho- 
logical aspect of the effect of the war on 
missions in India. Attention is called 
to this by Rev. Herman J. Schutz, an 
American Methodist missionary on that 
field. Progress there in missions is now very 
slow. The attitude of the people is more 
suspicious and their motives not so genuine 
as before the war. This is illustrated by 
the following: 


A young man and his family, new converts, 
came into our training school here in Ballia, a 
distance of fifty miles from his village. He is 
perfectly happy here and sends good reports 
back to his relatives and friends, but they are 
convinced that these reports are inspired by us 
and that we have sent him to Europe. This 
militates against others following his example. 
Even the ladies visiting in the zenanas are not 
having the welcome generally accorded them. 
“You have come,” the shut-ins tell them, “to 
see our jewels in order to report to the govern- 
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ment, so that we will have to pay taxes for them. 
We like you and your teachings but we prefer 
not to have you come until this war is over.” 
Bohemia.—The war situation places 
the Protestants in this country in a very 
difficult position. The Austrian govern- 
ment realizes that the Reformation and the 
most glorious period of Bohemian history 
are vitally related in the Bohemian mind 
and emotions. The traditions of Bohemian 
greatness are maintained by the Reformed 
church. For that reason this church is now 
held in restraint. Evidence of this is seen 
in the confiscation of Protestant religious 
literature and the suppression of the church 
papers. When quoted in the newspapers, 
verses from the Bible are stricken out by 


the censor. The booklet containing the 
rules of the church government of the 
Reformed church has been declared to be 
dangerous to the state. Prosecution fol- 
lows even the slightest critical reference 
to the Roman Catholic church. The 
Protestant churches of Bohemia and 
Moravia are thus brought into a very 
exacting situation. “Nearly all the men 


_are gone, and services are attended by 


women and children with a few old men.” 
The war has cut off the meager financial 
assistance which. these struggling churches 
were accustomed to receive from the outside, 
and the pastors find it very difficult to pro- 
vide even scanty support for themselves 
and their families. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Fellowship of Religious 
Education 

The editor of the Churchman, October 27, 
expresses himself as to the pernicious 
false standards that relegate religion to an 
air-tight compartment. A religion of vital- 
ity must “permeate a man’s existence, and 
color and animate everything he thinks or 
does.” Attention is directed to the prevail- 
ing inclination to limit religious education 
to the Sunday-school hour once a week. 
Under the régime of the past the instruc- 
tion in the Sunday school was supplemented 
by daily Bible-reading and family prayers 
in many homes. This is done much less 
extensively now. A new order of things 
is upon us. Once cooking and the use of 
tools were learned at home. Now the 
girl who would become skilful in cooking and 
sewing must study domestic science and 
arts in the schools. The boy who would 
master the use of tools must study manual 
training. So also religious education must 
be carried out of the Sunday-school hour 
just as these things have been taken away 
from the home. It must be carried into all 


of the activities of life. To this end the 
“Christian Nurture Series” gives special 
emphasis. A stimulating illustration of 
co-operation in this program may be seen 
in New York in the work of the Fellowship of 
Religious Education, which operates under 
the auspices of the Provincial Commission. 
In its membership are many of the principals 
and teachers of the public and the private 
schools of the city, reputable social workers, 
and aggressive clergymen and laymen. 
The present task of this organization is a 
survey of the church schools in and near 
New York. Under the survey committee 
are many subcommittees of six to ten experts 
in charge of such studies as: curriculum, the 
spiritual life of the child, social activities, 
administration, finance, teacher-training, 
and parent co-operation. This work is in 
its incipiency. What the outcome may be 
no one knows. The facts obtained and 
conclusions deduced will surely be profitable 
to the Provincial Commission. But the 
really prophetic thing is that many of the 
greatest leaders among the school people of 
New York City are united in a fellowship 
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which betokens “their desire to give due 
place to the most important element in the 
education of a child.” 


The Inter-Allied Conference 


One of the gravest and most perplexing 
of all the war problems is the professional 
re-education in all of its aspects affecting 
men who are disabled in the war. An inter- 
allied conference for the study of this, 
the most serious of all present social prob- 
lems, was held in Paris not long ago. An 
interesting study of this conference and its 
proceedings by Edward T. Devine appears 
in the Survey, September 29. At this con- 
ference most of the studies and discussions 
were presented by French and Belgian 
men and women actually engaged in the 
work of re-educating disabled soldiers. 
This most authoritative opinion and experi- 
ence are available already in a volume of 
462 pages. 

First of all, there were very practical 
demonstrations in the way of exhibits, 
such as prosthetic appliances, special 
tools and machines, and recent inventions 
of use to cripples. There were also photo- 
graphic and statistical displays from the 
various institutions. Motion-picture pro- 
gtams were given also. The placement 
records of 7,200 cripples and other invalids 
were analyzed and reported. By this means 
important facts were collected relating to 
the kind of occupation the disabled soldiers 
secured after recovery; what the relation 
was between the occupation followed 
before and after the injury, and to what 
extent the men resumed their formet occu- 
pation. 

The conference was planned in a program 
of six sections. 

1. Physical re-education—In this the 
emphasis was on physiotherapy and medical 
gymnastics. Other important aspects were 
not without attention, viz., artificial appli- 
ances for replacing lost limbs and the 
utility of an artificial. limb. 


2. Vocational re-education.—In this the 
choice of an occupation was considered. 
Very practical questions were weighed. 
The extreme necessity for individual treat- 
ment was emphasized throughout. When 
should re-education begin? What should it 
include? It was decided that pre-education 
is necessary. It should begin in the 
hospital before the wounded man can leave 
his bed. In this should be a “moral prepa- 
ration” by means of light work executed for 
a pastime, without reference to being used 
to earn a living, and a series of tasks assigned 
for therapeutic reasons with no regard to 
probable choice of an occupation. The 
genuine re-education should begin as soon 
as the wounds are “consolidated” and 
should include moral, intellectual, and 

3. Placement.—Here vital questions were 
raised, discussed, and an answer attempted. 
Is it desirable to keep the disabled soldiers, 
as far as possible, in their former occupa- 
tion? Should they be kept in the locality 
where they resided before the war? Should 
special workrooms be organized for cripples 
in factories? Should a disabled soldier 
receive for an equal output the same wage 
as the able-bodied workman? Should 
ordinary and existing agencies and methods 
be used for the placement of disabled 
soldiers, or should special agencies and 
methods be created? Are there any 
special rules that should be used in 
placing disabled soldiers? Is it desirable 
to compel employers to employ disabled 
soldiers ? 

4. Economic and social interests of the 
disabled.—Here was introduced a discussion 
both for and against compulsory re-educa- 
tion. The Belgian idea seems to have been 
that vocational or functional re-education 
should be obligatory for all disabled soldiers 
“whose interest requires it.” The French 
position was less favorable to compulsion, 
preferring persuasion and pecuniary induce- 
ments. A study was made also of the 
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necessity of providing for re-education after 
the war for the men who cannot profit 
by the facilities offered during its progress; 
provision for the “absolute” invalid, the 
man so seriously injured as not to be able 
to do regular work; and measures provid- 
ing for the later rather than for the immedi- 
ate benefit of the disabled. 

5. The blind, the deaf, and those affected 
by troubles of the nerve centers —The needs 
and possibilities of the blind and the deaf 
have been less neglected in the past than 
those of other disabled classes. Fortu- 
nately, too, they are comparatively few in 
number. The most difficult task here is 
ample care for those who have suffered 
some injury to the nerve centers. Special 
institutions, and many of them, must be 
provided for these. Vocational re-educa- 
tion is desirable for many of these after 
their cure has advanced sufficiently, but 
now the great need is “for patient, long- 
continued, expert attention from medical 
specialists and specially trained nurses.” 

6. “Documentation” and propaganda.— 
This section had the heavy task of reviewing 


the legislation of all countries relating to 
vocational re-education and protection of 
invalids of war, the administrative methods 
and present status of the work in all coun- 
tries, and of presenting plans for propa- 
ganda. From this, valuable deductions 
were drawn. One of these is that the 
Germans and Austrians are better able to 
cope with this problem because they have 
long possessed organizations for those dis- 
abled in industry. The agencies and 
methods used herein are expanded and 
taken over into the field of caring for those 
disabled in war. In the propaganda formu- 
lated, a plan is outlined for the education of 
the public, especially the disabled, them- 
selves. This includes “conferences with 
the personnel of the hospitals; special 
consultations of experts, medical and voca- 
tional, with the wounded men; lectures 
and classes for groups of men in the hospi- 
tals, convalescent homes, and centers of 
physiotherapy; distribution of leaflets; 
permanent exhibits in the larger towns; 
co-operation with associations of employers 
and of workmen.” 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


A Movement for Larger Democracy 
’ in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South 


An unofficial but important address 
has been issued to the ministers and laymen 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
It is signed by 186 laymen of more or less 
prominence. The address deals with issues 
that will probably be under consideration as 
proposed legislation when this religious 
body assembles in general conference next 
May. The movement in the main seems 
to be a response to the present-day empha- 
sis of the spirit of democracy. The pro- 
moters insist that they are absolutely loyal 
to the fundamental principles of Methodism. 
Their fight is on certain aspects of church 
polity. They recognize that for some time 


the world has been going forward at an 
unusual rate, and they seek to assist in 
adjusting the machinery of their church 
to meet the needs of the times. The address 
was given to all of their denominational 
papers. A number of the editors and some 
of the bishops are opposing the movement 
very vigorously. Some of them assert that 
the address is the outgrowth of hidden 
animus, that it is without support outside of 
those who signed it, that many of the signers 
were misled as to the real purpose, and 
that altogether they represent a really in- 
significant element. It is interesting to 
note, along with this, that, of the signers, 
fifty-four have been members of recent 
general conferences; twenty-three are or 
have been lay leaders in annual conferences; 
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ninety are now serving as district lay 


leaders. They represent twenty states and ~ 


forty annual conferences. 

The following are set forth as the chief 
aims, which are to be accomplished by 
investigation, publicity, and legislation. 


1. The enlargement of the powers of the 
laity of our church by increasing their number 
in the annual conference and by giving them 
representation in the cabinet. These changes 
will insure greater democracy throughout the 
church and will bring about a far greater 
degree of lay interest and activity in all depart- 
ments of its work. 

2. The limitation of the powers of the 
episcopacy by restricting its functions to the 
executive phase of government alone, the Gen- 
eral Conference taking over the legislative and 
judicial functions. 

3. The limitation of the areas over which the 
bishops operate, by assigning them, through a 
committee consisting of preachers and laymen, 
to certain districts which shall be large enough 
to have them touch the real life of the church 
as general superintendents, and at the same 
time small enough to render effective service 
possible. As it is, the bishops assign themselves, 
having the whole connection as their area of 
operation, making inevitably for less efficient 
service than the church has a right to expect. 

4. The limitation of the tenure of office of 
bishops hereafter elected to a term of years, 
subject to re-election or not as may be deter- 
mined. As our church holds the episcopacy to 
be an office, and not an order, life-tenure is an 
anomaly. It runs counter to all sense of 
democratic justice and tends to make the office 
autocratic to a degree that is out of harmony 
with modern ideas. 

5. The effecting of such legislation as shall 
do away with the unit rule and secret session of 
the episcopacy. These we feel belong to a 
bygone order and can have no. proper place in 
the program of the modern church. The 
bishops are the servants of the church, and the 
church has a right to know what they do, and 
why they do it. 
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Report of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities 


The Catholic University of America, 


‘Washington, D.C., has issued the report 


of the Fourth Biennial Conference of Catholic 
Charities. It is a well-bound volume of 
420 pages. This is the fourth report issued 
by the national conference. It is not 
intended here to review this publication, but 
to direct attention to it as a probable source 
of information such as many may desire 
toexamine. The authorities of this religious 
body hold that this series of reports con- 
tains the most representative expression 
of Catholic thought on relief problems 
that has yet appeared in the United States. 
The papers published cover a wide field and 
are the work of men and women experienced 
in Catholic charity. Undoubtedly here is 
the best source of information for those who 
are interested in Catholic relief work. 


Relief for War-Stricken Jews 

In the American Hebrew, October 5, 
Jacob Billikopf, executive director of the 
American Jewish Relief Committee, an- 
nounces that the Yom Kippur appeal at 
synagogues throughout the country added 
a half-million dollars to the $10,000,000 ' 
fund that is being raised in America for the 
amelioration of destitute Jews in war- 
stricken countries. Yom Kippur is always 
characterized by very solemn religious 
services. It is to the Jews the holiest of all 
holy days. This year it was used as a 
suitable occasion to visualize the hungry 
and suffering Jews of Europe and make an 
appeal in their behalf. The objective 
in raising this fund is purely life-saving. 
There are three million Jews in the warring 
regions. The amount being raised while 
apparently generous will provide only the 
barest necessities for those of them who are 
in great need. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Souls in Khaki. (A Personal Investigation 
into Spiritual Experiences.) By Arthur 
Copping. New York: Doran, 1917. Pp. 
Xxii+212. $1.00. 

In a prefatory note to this book General 
Booth of the Salvation Army advances the 
opinion that war is not wholly a descent to the 
levels of rapine and bestiality. He has been 
told by combatants that in the midst of the con- 
flict with its storm of shot and shell they have 
been “more intimately conscious of the reality 
and presence of the Divine than in the quietude 
of normal life.” Mr. Copping has made a tour 
of the Salvation Army huts where the men at 
the front are cared for in both body and soul, 
and the book is a brief yet telling record of his 
experiences. The author in his introduction 
confesses to a feeling of curiosity concerning 
the effect of war upon “‘gentle unassuming lads 
who had been brought up in a Sunday-school 
atmosphere.” This feeling was amply satis- 
fied in a visit to the trenches made possible 
General Booth of the Salvation Army and wi 
the permission of the War Office. In spite of the 
incessant and aggravating recurrence of adjec- 
tives—“piteous” seems to appear upon every 
other the writer has achieved a very 
readable war book and one that ought to find 
a place in the libraries of our Sunday schools. 
There is enough description and adventure 
to hold the interest of the youthful reader with- 
out the stark horror that so often renders war 
literature unsuitable for the adolescent. The 
main message of the author may be expressed 
in his own statement on page 157: “For this 
is the fact I want to report: those men and lads, 
like others I had met at the Front, were ob- 
viously sustained by a grace that issued from 
the unerring working of Divine Justice. They 
had surrendered all the joys of life, and stood 

repared to surrender life itself, on the altar of 
fiberty; and could it be otherwise than that they 
should reach a sure consolation? Moreover, 

our human tion gropes its way to a 

recognition of this guiding law of the universe: 

that joy has its roots in sacrifice, and that gain 
is ever in proportion to the giving.” 


The Appeal of the Nation. By George A. 
Gordon. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. 
Pp. 87. $0.75. 

Dr. Gordon is foreign born, but he is a 
thoroughly identified, loyal American. In 
these five patriotic addresses he defines Ameri- 
can freedom; appreciates the position of the 
foreign-born citizen; elucidates the relations 
of Christian and citizen; makes a strong plea 
for American loyalty; and closes climatically 


with a moving appeal to our nation to appreciate 
its obligation to humanity. The author has 
his own way Ne ap clearly and forcibly the 
central thi t are well understood by the 
informed, but which are a tly not at all 
understood by millions of well-meaning but 
misinformed citizens. The book ought to be 
widely distributed. 


Religion in a World at War. By George 
Hodges. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. 103. $1.00. 


In eight short addresses Dean Hodges brings 
as many messages of comfort to those whose 
hearts are sorely troubled. They answer con- 
vincingly the persistent question: ‘‘What is the 
— of the church in the present war?” 

e book is entirely popular and has been 
written out of a large experience. The last 
three addresses, ‘‘God and the World’s Pain,” 
“Pain and the World’s Progress,” and ‘The 
Everlasting Vitality of the Christian Religion,” 
deserve especial mention. 


Virgil C. Hart: Missionary Statesman. By 
By E. I. Hart. New York: Doran, 1917. 
Pp. 344. $1.50. 

Dr. Hart-was the founder of American and 
Canadian missions in Central and West China. 
“Of the six large cities in Central China— 
Chiukiang, Nanking, Wuhu, Kiu Kiang, Nan 
Chang Foo, and Hankow—all but one were 
opened under his direction.” The volume be- 
gins with his early childhood, and his con- 
version under peculiar circumstances, and 
traces his career to its highly successful termina- 
tion. This career was not only rich in achieve- 
ment, but highly picturesque. The biographer, 
his son, has been able to portray it vividly. 
There are fourteen illustrations. 


Revelation and the Life to Come. New York: 
Putnam, 1916. Pp. vi+216. $1.00. 


This anonymous volume is not a treatise on 
the subject indicated by the title, but the pub- 
lication of a series of “‘m ”? received by 
automatic or mediumistic writing from 1881 to 
1886. To these are prefixed two essays, one on 
the significance of the resurrection of Jesus and 
the other on the Holy Spirit. An appendix 
contains other items from the communications. 
The editor believes that these show that “every 
spirit who has ever inhabited a human body is 
living and conscious today.” Certainly the 
communications are on a much higher level of 
intelligence than those that are ordinarily avail- 
able in the printed papers of the spiritists. 
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LITERATURE 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
ALLAN HOBEN 
University of Chicago 


STUDY IL 


Required Books 


Allen, Civics and Health. 
Penman, Poverty the Challenge of the Church. 


Preliminary to the study of Allen’s book on public health it will be profitable 
to get a new appreciation of the large place given to physical welfare in both 
Judaism and New Testament Christianity. Israel’s attempt to conserve bodily 
health is manifest in a considerable body of legislation governing such matters 
as consanguinity in marriage (Deut. 27:20 f.), chastity (Deut. 22:13 f.), the pro- 
tection of slaves against bodily injury (Deut. 21: 20 f.), camp hygiene (Deut. 23:9- 
14), child protection (Deut. 12:29), sex hygiene (Gen. 17:9f.; Num. 5:12, 
Lev., chaps. 18 and 19; Deut. 22:9 and 25:11), ceremonial cleanliness (Lev., 
chap. 21), pure food (Deut., chap. 14), virulent disease (Deut. 24:8), etc. The 
Sabbath laws may be regarded as providing in no small measure against fatigue 
and overstrain. 

In the New Testament the health idea is brought over into Christianity in our 
Lord’s conception of salvation. The significance of this conception as used by 
Jesus is consistently that of wholeness, soundness, normality, health. It is well 
to bear this in mind as an offset to the dangers of a later theology in which salva- 
tion is considered as hyper or contra normal and also as encouragement to any 
faithful effort to carry out Christ’s ideal for society. 

This “saving health,” indicating a sound condition of the whole person, a 
normal relation to God, a full vigorous life, became narrowed through inferior 
translations and under evangelistic religion and exclusively eschatological hope, 
into a conception of spiritual safety alone and is now frequently in use as “saving _ 
one’s soul.” 

The contemporary revival of the more adequate idea of salvation has been 
conspicuously fostered by such religious organizations as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in which fulness of life, physical as well as spiritual, has brought 
into use a program quite contrary to the limited “escape” philosophy found in 
early Christianity and followed almost uniformly by the church. While it can 
be shown, I think, that Christ’s fundamental position not only permits but favors 
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this larger view, it is only fair to admit that the growing emphasis on the physical 
is more closely related to the Greek than to the early Christian culture.. 

However, none of the great preachers and pastors of the Christian church has 
performed his ministry unmindful of the sick and suffering and, quite apart from 
this or that formal theology, has in this respect patterned his work after that of 
Jesus, whose fragmentary biography gives an imposing view of his ministry to 
bodily ills. The hospitals and asylums of the church bear rich testimony to what 
may be called her ambulance service through many ages. It remains to be seen 
whether she will be as efficient in a greater work of mercy in these times when by 
community-wide dimensions we undertake to prevent the misery which need not 
and should not be permitted. 

It is because society’s defense against ‘disease has so largely passed into the 
hands of local government and because the entire practice of medicine is passing 
from an individualistic to a social stage that Allen’s book is included in this course. 
For, if only an intelligent partnership between church and state can be established 
for promoting the health interests of society, the resultant benefits will surpass 
imagination. The almost hysterical pressure of this human interest as registered 
by the enormous sales of patent nostrums, the patronage of quack doctors, and the 
amazing growth of non-social and flimsy religious cults which offer a health induce- 
ment to the individual proselytes, should stir religious leaders to a more earnest 
participation in the legitimate health propaganda of civic bodies. 

If morals are the foundation of private and public health, it is also true that 
health conditions morality in many ways. In the former respect the church’s 
teaching of Christian ethics is a health service, but in the latter respect we have 
been slow to recognize the significance of physical health for good behavior. The 
records of delinquency bristle with proof of the causal relation existing between 
uncorrected minor physical defects and misdemeanors. In The Individual 
Delinquent by Healy, in Laggards in Our Public Schools by Ayres, and in Medical 
Inspection of Schools by Gulick and Ayres, there is sufficient evidence to convert 
any moralist to a live interest in the health side of character building. 

For example, by virtue of defective sight or hearing undetected and uncor- 
rected, a child in school may be rated as stupid, may lose grade and therefore 
interest, may become truant and therefore estranged from both home and school 
and driven to street experiences and idleness, which result in delinquency. Or, 
depleted by adenoids or by the many diseases that germinate in carious teeth, he 

turn out to be of little worth to himself 
or to society. 

The reader will probably not be ose with the rather negative and censorious 
manner in which Allen’s book starts out. The subject of hygiene is by no means 
regarded as the least interesting of those with which teachers and pupils have to 
deal. Nevertheless the chronic American weakness of trusting to laws and more 
laws without adequate provision for their enforcement is an embarrassing fact 
that must be kept in mind. The public is so often deceived and so superficially 
satisfied in this way that nothing short of an actual investigation of the health 
work really performed in the school system and by the city board can form a just 
basis for a sound conclusion. His mention of civic responsibility for health and 
of our social interdependence in this regard is worthy of note and the table on 
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page 29 might well be used in making a health rating for your own church and for 
some one school in your neighborhood. 

It would also be well to ascertain the frequency and thoroughness of physical 
examinations in your schools and also what use is made of the facts thus discovered. 
The bulletins of your health department should come to you regularly in order that 
in situations requiring publicity and necessitating conscientious compliance with 
the law the church may do her full part. The easy way in which otherwise good 
people will endanger others by disobeying quarantine or by neglecting the neces- 
sary precautions in tubercular cases leaves room for the church to improve public 
morals by pointing out the antisocial nature of such offenses. 

The author’s treatment of institutionalized health work should be supple- 
mented by further consideration of the work of the visiting nurse. It has been 
demonstrated that hospitals, clinics, and dispensaries cannot of themselves meet 
the need. Convalescents need a great deal of care, friendly visitation, and encour- 
agement in order to resume healthy mental and physical living. The benefits 
of medical and surgical skill are often forfeited because patients are not eased back 
into their normal duties gradually and with sympathetic assistance. This has 
been pointed out by Dr. Richard C. Cabot in Social Service and the Art of Healing. 
Church people could do much good in this field. 

With respect to infant welfare the common experience is that in order to save 
the babies the necessary information and the scientific methods must be taken 
to the home itself and adopted by the mother. In many instances she must be 
taught how to care for the child, and supervised in carrying out instructions. The 
visiting nurse, whether attached to the school system, the board of health, or the 
church, is the most potent life-saving agent in the field of infant welfare. In 
districts demanding such service and for churches able to provide it, there is per- 
haps no other ministry that can better interpret Christianity to the needy. The 
infant morality rate is the best single index of a community’s social efficiency, or, 
stated in religious terms, of its Christianity. 

The difficult subject of sex morality and hygiene merits a more extensive 
treatment than the author gives it. He is probably right as far as he goes, but 
in view of the unsatisfactory effect of lectures and literature designed for the child, 
it becomes necessary to educate parents and to reinforce their sense of obligation 
in this matter. Moreover, there is perhaps no other social scourge more definitely 
depending upon religious motives for its removal than that which is summed up 
under the social evil. See Jane Addams, A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
The major effort in the personal field (not to discuss the economic aspects of the 

problem) must be in persuading parents to tell their children the truth in answer 
to their honest questions and prior to sex consciousness and the inevitable vul- 
garity of promiscuous school acquaintance or chance companion. The effective- 
ness of such instruction depends quite as much upon the kind of person offering it 
and upon the mode and manner in which this is done as upon the facts themselves. 

Taken as a whole, Allen’s book should serve as an introduction to public health, 
as it pertains to juveniles, and should stimulate the reader to actual co-operation 
with the agencies at hand. For an understanding of industrialism in relation to 
the health of adult workers the book by Josephine Goldmark, Fatigue and Effi- 
ciency (Russell Sage Foundation) is the American classic. 
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The second reading assignment calls for some review of the wealth-making | 
processes of society and the formulation of plans whereby the vast amount of 
poverty entailed in such processes may be banished. Penman’s first chapter 
should help the reader to some discriminating idea of what poverty really is, so 
that it may not be confused with destitution or pauperism or gauged by the 
minimum standard of bare physical subsistence. The nature and extent of this 
social malady, substantially well presented by Penman, is very graphically set 
forth in Nearing’s book, Poverty and Riches. 

Under causes of poverty more, perhaps, should be made of the workman’s 
loss of his tools in the factory system, together with the fact that the enormous 
increase of his productive power by this system has gone to enrich the capitalist 
rather than the worker. On the face of it and with the application of Christian 
principles to the process, one would have supposed that a system by which wealth 
increased twenty-five fold while population increased fourfold would have left 
no place for poverty. For example, in the manufacture of sewing cotton, labor 
applied through the factory machine is seventy-four times as productive as it was 
under the old method of individual manufacture, but the vast extra wealth thus 
produced did not in any degree reach the laborer or better his condition. On the 
contrary, the effect was to impoverish him and to enlist his whole family in factory 
work. The contest of Christian conscience with this industrial system in the day 
of its early and terrific exploitation is best described in Hodder’s Life of the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. This work, in three volumes or abridged in one, is, 
perhaps, the best commentary on the industrial system which we inherited from 
Great Britain. Pastors and young people will be richly rewarded by its study. 

Penman’s remedies for poverty are not drastic, and so far as America is con- 
cerned co-operative undertakings and profit sharing have had almost no effect 
on poverty. Various forms of social insurance may prove more effective. Philan- 
thropy is out of the question. Penman’s hope rests with the convertability of 
the capables and their voluntary reform at the cost of economic loss to themselves; 
and one very important difficulty in that expectation is the fact that by virtue of 
the system the man of good will is practically held up by the “business first” 
practices of ruthless competitors. 

According to Public Health Bulletin No. 76, p. 34 (Washington, D.C., 1916), 
one-quarter of our adult male workers in industries, being heads of families, 
earned less than $400 per year, ane-half less than $600, four-fifths less than $800, 
and only one-tenth as much as $1,000 per year. The will to arrive at an equitable 


distribution of wealth depends in large part upon the minister’s success in implant- 


ing the ideals of Jesus in the hearts of men and in the laws of society. There are 
two or three important factors in the method by which one may attempt to do this. 
The first is an absolutely reliable knowledge of the facts based upon such sources as 
government reports, and the second is a sober and conservative presentation of the 
facts in public address. The third element is an exposition of the teachings of 
Jesus with such clearness and in such a spirit of love that people will feel bound to 
revise their practices so as to conform with their professed faith. 

The world is sick of unmitigated self-interest as a rule of life. Society is 
beginning to learn that it will take the service ideal of Jesus or perish. Captains 
of industry may yet accept the code of captains of ships. A demonstration of 
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Christianity in industry will do more toward Christianizing the world than 
thousands of sermons preached or tracts distributed. The Christian layman and 
the Christian minister are under exactly the same obligation to serve their fellow- 
men. This may mean more than the mere improvement of the present indus- 
trial system. In the meantime Penman’s suggestion that we apply Consumers’ 
League methods to the purchase of bonds and stocks (pp. 126 f.) may look toward 
some slight betterment but fails to indicate any method for determining a “fair 
return to capital.” A “Good Investments” circular just now in hand quotes 
from the Minneapolis Tribune of January 30, 1914, as follows: “Just about the 
time the Battle Creek man started to manufacture a substitute for coffee, a woman 
living in Denver invested $1,000 with him. From 1897 to 1914 inclusive, she 
received $33,000 in dividends, 3,300 per cent in seventeen years. In 1899 she 
received a stock dividend of 300 per cent and her holdings today have a market 
value of $64,000. The result of $1,000 invested seventeen years ago is $97,000.” 

Other instances, as of $100 in a motor company becoming worth $15,000 in 
three years, or in a smelter company reaching a value of $100,000 in a few years, 
or in a telephone company where the $100 investment became worth $400,000, 
indicate that such wealth-making processes of successful capital bear no moral 
relation either to merit, to the human needs and rights of the labor employed, or 
to the welfare of society at large. It is a far cry from creating a ‘maximum in- 
equality for one’s own benefit to rendering a maximum service for the good of 
others. Mammon, which is the placing of material gains above human welfare, 
dictates the former and the moral nature of God dictates the latter. Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon. 

Penman’s program (pp. 129-38),-while recognizing the complexity of the 
poverty problem and the interrelation of all elements in the social milieu, does 
not of course amount toa solution. No one pretends to have a solution, excepting 
perhaps the advocate of state socialism; and since the great war set in and the 
state has become in so large a measure employer and dictator, even he is less cer- 
tain than formerly. Probably relief lies in the direction of socialism, in which 
direction society is traveling; but democracy and public honor are as yet not 
strong enough to guarantee that the state as owner of the means of production 
may not in turn be owned and manipulated by selfish groups. Under whatever 
political form improvement may come, it will always depend upon the moral char- 
acter and spiritual ideals of the citizenship for actual worth in application. 

In some clear way the church is beginning to sense this and to incorporate 
within her message the next steps of social progress which are imperative for the 
Christian conscience because palpably just.. The Social Creed of the Churches, 
enunciated by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 1908, 
and expounded by H. F. Ward ‘in his book of the same title, shows a weight and 
concensus of opinion rather beyond what most people accredit to the church. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America stands: 

For equal rights and complete justice for all men in all stations of life. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall safeguard the 
physical and moral health of the community. 

For the supression of the sweating system. 
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For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours of labor to the lowest 
practicable point, and for that = of leisure for all which is the condition of the 
highest human life. 

For a release from cnatepeintt: one day in seven. 

For the right of all men to the opportunity for self-maintenance, a right ever 
to be wisely and strongly safeguarded against encroachments of every kind. 

For the right of workers to some protection against the hardships often result- 
ing from the swift crises of industrial change. 

For a living wage as a minimum in ad industry, and for the highest wage 
that each industry can afford. 

For the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, occupational 
disease, injuries, and mortality. 

For suitable provision for the old age of the workers and for those incapacitated 
by injury. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitration in industrial dissensions. 

For the abatement of poverty. 

For the most equitable division of the products of industry that can ultimately 
be devised. 

Questions for Discussion 


1. How is your community organized for the promotion of public health ? 

2. What health service is performed in the work and ministry of your church ? 

3. What section of your community has the most sickness? Why? | 

4. How do sickness and poverty interact on each other ? 

5. Outline your duties as a Christian minister confronted with the contending 
claims of capital and labor. 

6. How have these studies in health and poverty tnfbeenesd your plans for 
church work and for preaching ? 
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STUDY IV 


IX. VISIONS OF THE END 


First day.— §31. Assurances of triumph. Read 19:1-5. In the imme- 
diately preceding chapter John has depicted the utter downfall of Rome. But 
the triumph of the Christians will not be complete until other foes of Christianity 
have been destroyed and Satan has been bound. John’s visions of successive 
events in this last act of the drama are yet to be described. The first incident is 
an assuring picture of the heavenly choir praising God for his glory as demonstrated 
in the destruction of Rome. To men upon earth her power over the Christians 
may seem irresistible, but the inhabitants of heaven know that God will fully 
avenge his suffering saints. By a description of this heavenly scene John once 
more conveys to his readers the assurance of triumph. : 

Second day.—Read 19:6-8. The heavenly singers turn their eyes from fallen 
Rome to the further triumph in store for Christ and his saints. Since God 
Almighty reigns in heaven the ultimate and complete vindication of the righteous 
is assured. The consummation is here figuratively described as a marriage 
between Christ and the Christian group, the latter having become properly 
adorned for the ceremony by the righteous deeds of the faithful who have endured 
persecution. 

Third day.—Read 19:9f. By a slight change in the figure just used, the 
angel who is acting as guide and interpreter for John in his vision speaks of the 
Christians individually as guests at the marriage feast. His assuring words so 
impress John that the latter would have worshiped his heavenly guide. The ob- 
jection raised by the angel becomes a further ground of assurance. Faithful 
Christians are to think of themselves as standing upon an equal footing with the 
angels before God. Just as God employs angels to disclose his will, so Christians 
who bear faithful witness to Jesus in days of persecution have the prophetic spirit 
within themselves and thus performing upon earth a function quite as honorable as 
that discharged by the angels in heaven. 

Fourth day.—§ 32. Victory of the heavenly powers. Read 19:11-13. John 
is now prepared—and he has prepared his readers—to witness in a vision the final 
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act by which the complete suppression of all Christianity’s enemies is to be accom- 
plished. The conquering hero of the occasion is the heavenly Christ, who comes 
to judge and slay all his foes. He is a terrifying figure. Royally accoutered and 
riding upon a white charger, his very glance is like a devouring fire. The ancients 
firmly believed in the magical power of an unknown name, hence the secret name 
possessed by Christ added to his unconquerable power. The carnage to follow 
in his train is foreshadowed by his blood-sprinkled garment, and the designation 
“Word of God” which he bears identifies him with the highest of heavenly author- 
ities. 

Fifth day.—Read 19:14-16. Following this warrior are seen the armies of 
heaven, also riding upon white horses. But instead of describing these armies 
John’s gaze reverts to the leader, and further details of his portrait are described. 
The very breath of his mouth is a sword of destruction with which he slays his 
enemies. As the exponent of God’s wrath, he will crush the forces of evil even 
as grapes are crushed in the winepress. In contrast with heathen princes and 
potentates, he is king of kings and lord of lords. 

Sixth day.—Read 19:17 f. So overwhelming will be the victory that an angel 
is seen summoning the birds of prey to assemble for a feast upon the bodies of the 
slain. No honors of burial will be permitted to the dead even though they are 
kings and high officials. Carrion birds will prey without discrimination upon men 
of high and low degree, as well as upon the flesh of the horses. 

Seventh day.—Read 19:19-21. Next John sees a picture of the conflict and 
its outcome. The enemies arrayed-against Christ and his heavenly hosts are the 
“beast”? who had survived the destruction of Rome and earthly kings with their 
respective armies. The victory is overwhelming. First, punishment is meted 
out to the beast and his priest, whose great crime has been that of persecuting 
Christians for refusing to worship the emperor. These two demonic powers are 
consigned to a place of torture in the fiery lake of burning brimstone. A second 
item is sudden slaughter of all other foes by Christ himself, apparently without 
the assistance of the heavenly hosts who followed in his train. 

Eighth day.—Read 20:1-3. The last act in this final victory of the powers of 
heaven is the binding of Satan. Ever since his ejection from heaven he has been 
afflicting mortals, but now even his terrestrial activities are at an end. John sees 
a picture showing the descent of an angle especially commissioned to bind Satan 
and cast him into the lowest regions, called the abyss. This place in the lower 
regions is to be distinguished from the burning pit where the beast and his priest 
are confined. With Satan cast into the abyss and the entrance firmly sealed, the 
source of all evils in the world has been finally eliminated. Apparently John 
believes that there are distant heathen nations still upon the earth, but they dwell 
in parts so remote that they have not participated in the recent conflict. And 
since Satan is bound, there is no evil power left to incite them against Christ and his 
companions. This evil work will be undertaken by Satan a thousand years hence, 
but for the present the Christians’ troubles are at an end. 

Ninth day.—§ 33. The millennium. Read 20:4-6. John now describes his 
vision of the coming reign of Christ upon earth for one thousand years. This 
new régime is introduced by the first judgment when the faithful appear to receive 
their reward. First, all martyrs who have fallen in the persecutions are raised 
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to participate in the blessings of the millennium. A similar privilege awaits all 
living Christians who have refused to worship the emperor. But the rest of the 
dead, whether righteous or wicked, are not raised at this time. Only the Christian 
martyrs participate in the “first resurrection” as pictured by John. During the 
millennium Christ and his saints dwell in Jerusalem, all possessing the dignity of 
princely rulers and assured that they have nothing to fear from the final judgment 
to follow after the one thousand years have passed. 

Tenth day.—§ 34. The last conflict. Read 20:7f. A brief period of distress. 
is depicted following the millennium. Satan has been released from his abyssmalk 
prison and undertakes again his characteristic work of inciting the heathen to 
hostility against Christians. This time he seeks out distant nations, persuading 
them to assemble their numberless hosts to make war upon Christ and the saints 
dwelling in Jerusalem. ; 

Eleventh day.—Read 20:9f. The outcome of this last conflict is decisive and. 
comprehensive. Fire from heaven utterly destroys all the hostile heathen. Now 
no one is left upon earth except Christ and his companions. Satan’s career is. 
brought to a close when he is cast into the burning pit to suffer eternal punishment 
along with the beast and his prophet, who have already spent a thousand years in 
torture. 

Twelfth day.—§ 35. Final judgment. Read 20:11f. The last item in the 
triumph of the heavenly powers is shown in a picture of the final judgment. God 
is seen seated upon a white throne, a terror to all who dwell in heaven or upon 
earth. But noone is able to escape. All the dead are revived in order to receive 
judgment according to their deserts as recorded in the heavenly books. The 
names of the righteous are recorded in the “book of life,” and the wicked are listed 
in separate books. 

Thirteenth day.—Read 20:13-15. The resurrection is comprehensive. It 
includes all heathen, all Jews, and all Christians except those who have been asso- 
ciated with Christ during the millennium. Those who have perished in the sea. 
are restored to life, and those who have been dwelling in the lower regions held in 
the grip of the monsters called “‘death and hades” are liberated. Then judgment. 
is passed upon all creatures, Christ and the millennial saints alone excepted (20: sf.). 
The monsters “death and hades” are disposed of first, receiving their portion in 
the lake of fire. In ancient times it was believed that the death of men was the 
result of action by demonic powers who carried their victims off to the lower 
world. With these malevolent agents eternally condemned to the burning pit, 
the power of death would be completely broken (see also I Cor. 15:24 f.). Judg- 
ment upon risen mortals then proceeds to its conclusion, the wicked being cast 
into the fiery pit while the righteous are saved for participation in the blessings. 
of the new world exhibited to John in his next vision. 


X. VISIONS OF THE NEW HEAVEN AND THE NEW EARTH 


Fourteenth day.—§ 36. Announcement of the new age. Read 21:1-4. John 
is permitted to gaze upon a magnificent picture of the new world where the 
righteous are to reside throughout eternity. A new city made in heaven is to be 
let down upon the earth, now completely renovated. The seer hears an angelic 
voice announce that God himself is to abandon his dwelling place in heaven and 
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take up his residence upon earth among the saints in their new Jerusalem. The 
new city is to be a perfectly ideal abode, entirely free from all forms of distress 
experienced by the inhabitants of the former Jerusalem. No one will die, no one 
will mourn, nor will any pain afflict the saints. 

Fifteenth day.—Read 21:5-8. The announcement of the coming age of bless- 
ing is repeated in John’s hearing by God himself. He assures the seer that all 
things are to be renewed, and this word of assurance is to be communicated to the 
Christians who are now suffering the agonies of persecution. When announced by 
the Almighty the outcome is so certain that it may be regarded as virtually a 
present reality. Those who remain faithful in the present hour of trial will ulti- 
mately be admitted into the very presence of God where they shall quench their 
thirst at the fountain of living water and enjoy the full privileges of sons of God. 
On the other hand, those who draw back with fear in the hour of trial, those who 
refuse to believe in Christ, and all sinners are destined for the lake of fire. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 37. Description of the new Jerusalem. Read 21:9f. A 
special messenger comes to John in his vision and leads him into another picture 
gallery where he sees the new Jerusalem that is to be let down from heaven upon 
earth when the time for the end of all things arrives. While “in the Spirit” John 
is permitted to see from a mountain in heaven this magnificent picture of the new 
Jerusalem in order that he may reproduce it for the encouragement of his suffering 
brethren. ‘ 

Seventeenth day.—Read 21:11-14. As described by the seer, the new city is 
brilliantly lighted, emitting a radiance which is nothing less than the dazzling 
splendor of God. Its brilliance resembles that of the most precious gem imagin- 
able. It is surrounded by a high wall with twelve gates guarded by angels—one 
entrance for each of the twelve tribes of Israel. These gates are distributed equally 
on the four sides of the city. The fundamental position of the Christians is indi- 
cated by the twelve conspicuous foundation stones upon which the names of the © 
twelve apostles are inscribed. 

Eighteenth day.—Read 21:15-17. The perfection of the new city is revealed 
in its measurements, all of which are multiples of the sacred number twelve. 
Being equal in length, breadth, and height, the city forms a perfect cube measuring 
12,000 furlongs—that is, over 1,400 miles on each side. When men become as 
angels the seer feels no incongruity in supposing that they may ascend 1,400 miles 
in air as easily as they travel the same distance horizontally. The wall which 
measures scarcely 240 feet seems ridiculously low in comparison with the height 
of the buildings, but we must remember that there were no enemies to attack 
this city, nor did the seer feel under any compulsion to make the city’s measure- 
- ments conform to earthly architectural standards. In fact the farther visionary 
experiences deviated from commonplace things of earth the greater was their 
significance likely to be. But in order that his readers may have a definite notion 
of the size of the’ city, John assures them that the standard of measurement 
employed by the angel was the same as that commonly used among men. 

Nineteenth day.—Read 21:18-21. The names of precious stones and metals 
are used to describe the magnificence of the city’s ornamentations. Gems were 
set in the foundation stones of the walls, each gate was a gigantic pearl, and the 
streets were paved with gold so fine that it was transparent like glass. 
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Twentieth day.—Read 21:22 f. John is struck by the absence of any temple 
in this picture of the new Jerusalem. But with both God and Christ dwelling 
in daily association with men no building for formal worship was necessary. The 
need for natural luminaries was also eliminated. The rays of light streaming 
forth from God and Christ made both sun and moon superfluous. 

Twenty-first day.—Read 21:24-27. The city is populated by the redeemed 
from every nation. Apparently various converted gentile nationalities still 
retain their identity and reside in different regions of the new earth. But the 
gates of the city are always open to receive these visitors who come hither to give 
glory and honor to God. But none of the wicked, who have been consigned to the 
burning pit, shall ever find their way into the sacred precincts of the new Jeru- 
salem. It can be entered only by those whose names are found written in the 
book of life when opened on the day of final judgment. 

Twenty-second day.—Read 22:1f. Among the blessings of the city is a 
wonderful river flowing from beneath the throne of God and of Christ. From this 
river the righteous will be permitted freely to quench their thirst (21:6; 22:17). 
A marvelously fruitful tree provides twelve varieties of food for the saints. This 
is a much higher privilege than that enjoyed in the first Paradise, where man was 
forbidden to eat of the tree of knowledge. The very leaves of the tree that grows 
in the new Jerusalem have medicinal properties capable of increasing the blessed- 
ness of the peoples who come under its protection. 

Twenty-third day.—Read 22:3-5. John concludes his description of the 
wonderful city by emphasizing its perfection. It will not contain any accursed 
thing, and there will dwell God and Christ ministered to by the saints. They are 
permitted to look directly upon the face of God and to have his name inscribed 
upon their foreheads. Perpetual day shall prevail, since the radiance emanating 
from God never ceases; and in his presence the redeemed shall reign eternally. 


XI. CONCLUSION 


Twenty-fourth day.—§ 38. Final instructions to John. Read 22:6-9. The 
seer has viewed the last picture in the great art gallery of heaven, whither he had 
been transported “in the Spirit” in order that he might receive a message of cheer 
for his persecuted fellow-Christians (see especially 1:1-3, 10 f., 19). But before 
’ his spirit descends from the heavenly regions he receives a series of impressive 
injunctions. He is assured that his visions of coming deliverance are not illusory 
and that these things “must shortly come to pass.” John believes that he has 
been equipped to utter the infallible predictions of a true prophet when he reports 
Christ as saying, ‘‘Behold, I come quickly.” Those who accept this conviction of 
the seer and look for the speedy advent of Christ to bring an end to the persecution 
are declared to be blessed. John here repeats what he has previously said about 
his own equality with his angelic guide (19:10)—a further witness to the alleged 
reliability of his message. 

Twenty-fifth day.—Read 22:10-12. The end is believed to be so near that 
John’s prophecy is not to be sealed up for use at some distant date. It applies 
to conditions as they exist at the time of writing and offers a solution to be realized 
within a few years. In the present crisis eternal destinies are being determined 
by the conduct of men. Those who remain faithful to Christ in these trying days 
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are soon to receive their reward, while those who refuse to believe on him are 
sealing their own doom. The opportunity to change one’s status is almost at an 
end, for the advent of Christ, determining final destinies, is near at hand. 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read 22:13-15. The determining character of Christ’s 
impending advent is again asserted, with the solemn declaration that his power is 
comprehensive, embracing the beginning and the end of all things. Those who 
follow him in purity will be entitled to the heavenly rewards previously described, 
but all sinners will be cast out together, their ultimate destiny being consignment 
to the burning pit. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read 22:16. The instructions to John close with a 
mighty declaration of Christ’s speedy coming. All thought in heaven is centered 
upon this occurrence, and people upon earth are admonished to prepare for this 
climactic event. Jesus is said to reaffirm that he has provided angelic guidance 
for John in order that the latter may communicate the true message of comfort 
to the churches. The heavenly Spirit which inspires the prophets and the per- 
sonified new Jerusalem previously designated the. “bride” (21:9) reiterate the 
hope of Jesus’ coming, and the same refrain is to be taken up by the readers of the 
book. Over against Christ’s coming, the thirsty and needy are invited to come 
into the Christian fold where they will secure for themselves a sure salvation. 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 39. Final exhortation of John. Read 22:18-21. In 
closing his book the author speaks a few words of admonition on his own account. 
His conviction of the accuracy of his visions is so strong that he believes eternal 
destinies will be determined by the attitude readers take toward his interpretation 
of history. Doubtless there were Christians in his own day who were far less sure 
that the end was imminent and who thought the seer overconfident in his predic- 
tions. But the hope of a speedy return of Christ has taken possession of him so 
completely that he believes those who disagree with him will be denied a place in 
the new Jerusalem. After solemnly affirming again that Jesus promises an early 
return, the seer closes his book with the fervent prayer, “Come Lord Jesus.” 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 40. Summary. Read through the paragraph headings 
§§ 1-39, noting particularly the general outline of the book. Observe that the 
trying position of the persecuted Christians in western Asia Minor furnished the 
specific occasion which prompted John to write. In the midst of those stirring 
events his own faith in the triumph of God’s cause expressed itself in the form of 
wonderful visions depicting the course of events by which suffering Christians 
were to be given early and complete release from their troubles. The days 
of the present evil order are thought to be rapidly drawing to a close and an early 
return of Christ is to usher in a new order. Such was John’s conviction as ex- 
pressed in his visions seen during the hours of ecstatic meditation while he was “in 
the Spirit” upon the lonely island of Patmos. After a few words addressed to the 
Asiatic churches threatened by the persecution, admonishing them to holy living 
in preparation for Christ’s coming, the seer sets forth a series of pictures describing 
the days of coming distress to be followed by a glorious triumph for the saints, 
In painting these word-pictures doubtless John employed much imagery with 
which he was already familiar in earlier works of this type, such as Daniel and 
Enoch. But these figures and images were all used to impress upon his readers 
what the author believed to be very real impending events. The persecutions 
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were to continue ‘for perhaps a dozen years longer; then Rome was to fall, all 
hostile earthly powers were to be suppressed, Satan was to be bound for a thousand 
years, a period of brief tribulation was to follow the millennium, and at last final 
judgment would be enacted and the new Jerusalem established upon earth. The 
beginning of the new era would be the return of Christ to set up the millennium, 
and the author most emphatically affirms that this stage in the program is to be 
reached very soon. The time is at hand; the advent of Christ is imminent 
(1:3, 7 £.; 3:11; 22:7, 10, 12, 20). 

Thirtieth day.—§ 41. Present-day use of Revelation. History has disclosed 
the fact that the seer was overzealous in declaring that the Christians were soon to 
be relieved of their troubles by the early return of Christ. Time has shown that 
God intended that Christians should secure their triumph over the persecutor in a 
much more gradual and less spectacular manner, and by much more aggressive 
action on their own part. In view of this outcome of history, how is the Book 
of Revelation to be used at the present time ? 

The present-day reader must choose between three typical ways of using the 
book. One way may be called the futuristic. That is, the message of the book 
is not linked up with the author’s own situation, nor is it interpreted in terms of 
the vital experiences of himself and his readers. On the contrary, it is made to 
refer to far-off future events still unrealized after the lapse of more than eighteen 
centuries. This interpretation requires that we practically ignore John’s anxiety 
about his fellow-sufferers, or else we must believe that he thought to cheer his 
contemporaries with the promise of a deliverance to be effected some two thousand 
years or more after they were dead. More serious still, John’s explicit references 
to the worship of the emperor, the downfall of Rome, and the early return of Christ 
have all to be greatly distorted or tacitly ignored when the futuristic method is 
followed. It is said that John did not expect the end of the world early in the 
second century A.D., but he expected it early in the twentieth. Yet if it does not 
occur at this time, then he had in mind a still later date—and so his meaning is to 
be reinterpreted with each new decade of delay in Christ’s return. 

The second chief method of interpretation is the allegorical or “spiritual.” 
This method assumes that John did not intend his statements to be taken literally. . 
Beneath his language there was a figurative or hidden meaning. His book is to be © 
read as one would read Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, or Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
If this is true, it is a mistake to suppose that John expected the concrete events 
described in his vision to be realized in actual history. We are asked to believe . 
that he deliberately used these pictures to symbolize much less spectacular events 
to occur throughout the long course of many future years. Accordingly, Christ’s 
coming might mean his spiritual indwelling within believers, and John’s vision 
of the new Jerusalem would be a symbolic way of predicting the gradual triumph 
of the church. Thus the seer stands quite above the real storm and stress of his 
own day, viewing history through the eyes of subsequent generations. While 
the futurist transplants John’s literalism into subsequent times, the allegorist 
injects into John’s language a hidden or figurative meaning suitable to later ages. 
Both similarly ignore John’s vital connection with the experiences of his own age, 
and seek by their respective interpretations to make his words fit subsequent 
conditions. The futurist expects the institution of a new set of circumstances that 
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conform to present notions. 

A third method of interpretation is the historical. Its point of departure is 
neither the future nor the present, but the past; that is, the actual world and 
circumstances of the author’s own day. This is the method which has been 
employed in the present course of study. 

When the Book of Revelation is studied in this historical way, what value has 
it for us of today? This method of interpretation does not permit us to regard 
John as primarily a wild theorist or a vague allegorist.. To be sure, he theorizes 
about the end of the world and he often uses imagery and symbols whose meaning 
may seem obscure and fanciful to us. But when we recognize that these notions 
were simply current ways of expressing religious convictions in primitive times, 
we may the more easily discard these outgrown ways of thinking without losing 
our appreciation of the aspirations and ideals of the Christian heart that beats be- 
neath these ancient garments of overzealous hopes and extravagant language. The 
failure of John’s eager expectation of Christ’s speedy return is quite secondary to 
his mighty faith in God, without which his ecstasy and visions would have been 
impossible. It is John’s loyalty in the hour of affliction, his contagious faith, and 
his inspiring devotion to the Christian cause that make the reading of his book 
worth while today. If we of the twentieth century, in meeting our peculiar 
problems, have been inspired to emulate his faith in the triumph of righteousness 
and his devotion to the cause of Christ, we will not have read his book in vain. 
The solutions which he proposed for his special problems—solutions that served 
well the needs of his day—will not meet our necessities; but a sincerity and con- 
secration like his will prove a most valuable asset for us as we devise new and more 
appropriate means of meeting issues characteristic of our times. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. Recalling the terrors of the visions of chap. 18, describe the change of 
scene with which chap. 19 opens. 
2. What person now appears as the agent of destruction of the enemies of the 
Christians ? 
3. How does the author give the crowning touch of ignominy to his picture of 
the death of the opponents of the riders upon the white horses ? 


4. Why did the vision of the binding of Satan for a thousand years comfort _ 


the Christians of John’s day ? 

5. How does the “first resurrection” which the author describes differ from 
the second or final resurrection ? 

6. Name some of the wonders of the new Jerusalem which John sees in his 
vision. 

7. What does this description mean to you? 

8. Why was no temple necessary in this new city? 

9. Who was to dwell in the city? 

10. How does the description of the city suggest that the writer had in mind 
the story of the Garden of Eden and sought to show his vision superior to it ? 

11. How does the author now emphasize the importance of belief in the mean- 
ing of his visions ? 
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12. Why was immediate decision important to his hearers ? 

13. What authority does John claim for his admonitions ? 

14. Give here an outline of the book which is the result of your work. 

15. Would those who first read this book be most encouraged by the specific 
character of the visions or by the assurance of the immediateness of the destruction 
of Rome and the return of Jesus? 

16. Rome fell. Christ did not return. Does this mean that John was not 
a true prophet? What is a prophet ? 

17. What is the great contribution of this book to Christian inspiration ? 

18. Which of the three methods of interpreting the book have you decided to 
accept for yourself ? 

19. Give your reasons for this decision. 

20. Has the Book of Revelation become more or less valuable to you as a 
part of the Christian message? Why? 
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The Third and Fourth Generation 


An Introduction to Heredity 


By ELLIOT R. DOWNING 


Associate Professor of Natural Science in the School of Education, 
The University of Chicago . 


ITHIN a generation science has acquired much 
accurate knowledge regarding the phenomena of 
heredity and the laws governing them. Already 
this new information has been applied by the plant 
and animal breeder with important economic 

results. It has probably even greater value in its application 
to human parenthood and the problems of racial betterment. 
It is, then, information that should be familiar to all people, 
not merely to the scientist. 


This volume presents the essential things in these dis- 
coveries in language simple enough for those of high-school 
age; yet it gives to the mature person a grasp of the subject 
that will satisfy the average lay reader. 


The selected bibliography affords reference to more 
detailed discussions. 


Suitable as a textbook for classes of young people in 
Sunday school, high school, and college. 
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“How Do You Do, 
Mr. Riley?” 


“Onct when I was ist a little girl—only four years old 
—mother and I were down town and I saw you not far 
away. I broke away from mother, ran up to you and 
said, ‘How do you do, Mr. Riley? I shall never forget 
the wonderful smile on your face when you turned and 
saw me, a tiny little tot. You bowed and spoke to me 
as though I were a queen, and when I told you I knew 
’most all of your child rhymes and enjoyed them very 
much, you were as pleased as if some man-of-letters had 
complimented you. That, Mr. Riley, is one of 
my finest memories.” 

So wrote a grown-up little girl to James Whit- 
comb Riley. 

Are you giving your children the precious mem- 
ories of the beautiful poems? Will your children 
be able to say—‘‘My mother read me Riley when 
I was a child—and “The Raggedy Man’ and 
‘Little Orphant Annie’ have rejoiced and com- 
forted me all the days of my life.” 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


has passed on—and the grown-up world mourns. In the 
hearts of the little children is a void that cannot be filled 
—but that can be forgotten by the reading and re-reading 
of these simple and childlike poems. 

No more does Uncle Sam’s postman stagger under the weight of 
10,000 letters—the tribute of the children of the world to their Uncle 
Sidney (James Whitcomb Riley) on his birthday. Riley has passed on 
but his work lives. You can read it to your children—and enrich 
their lives and yours for all time. 

Those of us who have missed things in childhood—missed learning to ride or to swim—feel that there is a 
lack that can never be made up. Even more is this so with things of the spirit. The child whose imagination 
has been enriched by the beauty and charm of Riley, carries a treasure to old age—a treasure hard to get later on. 

From the little = who said she felt all alone without him to the President of the United States, who 
pays him tribute, Riley is in all hearts—big and little. os 


HIS HEIRS DESIRE ONLY A SMALL ROYALTY 

The Heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the pub- and beautiful illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy and 
lishers of Mark Twain, and said that they would be pe to Ethel Franklin Betts—some in full color—some in two colors, 

itcom: ey in the homes ‘ose who lo 4 imi iti iley’ plete works from 
we are able to make this complete set of all Riley's works— to $1750. set. Vet you can have Jour set for less than One> 
titles and sketch of fifth the lowest price made before. 
ga i—" oo The generosity of the Riley heirs and the re- 
sources of Harper and Brothers give you a rare 

We have planned a fitting form for these books—beautifully opportunity. | Don’t miss it. Send the BROTHERS 
made—the easy-to-read, ortable sort of books that James coupon without Franklin $q.,0.Y 
Whitcomb Riley would have liked. This set is full of luxurious approval to-day. Send for fea 


HARPER & BROTHERS 1817-1917 NEW YORK commas 
Wh 


WORKS OF WORKS OF WORKS OF WORKS OF WORKS WORKS OF 
4M JAMES JAMES JAMES. JAMES JAMES 
RUDY RILEY RILEY RILEY RILEY RILE 


10%, added to price in Canada because of duty. 


i 
as 
the 
over 
ols., 
; cloth, stamped in gold, il- 
lustrated in color and black 
and white by Howard Chandler 
My BS Christy and Ethel Franklin Betts. 
OM I may return it to you, at your ex- 
pense, if I do not wantit. If I keep 
the books I will remit $1.50 for thirteen 
* months. Biblical World 


Five Books of Great Importance | || INEXPENSIVE COVERS FOR 
———_______——— ||| YOUR OLD PERIODICALS 


$2.50 net alphabetically 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS AND 

THE JOHANNINE PROBLEM with of 
By Henry C. Vedder, D.D. magazine and 

POSITIVE PROTESTANTISM! _ numerically 


By A. A. Hobson, Ph.D. 

Positive ns and the osition : 

of Protestantism. Price $1.25 arranged on 


AMERICAN POETS AND 7 the shelves, 
By Augustus H. Strong, D.D. z they look as 
4 — Volume to Great Poets ye Pa well as bound 

GRADED MISSIONARY EDUCATION ys volumes. 

IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
By Frederica Beard LIBRARY — 
A volume of value to modern Sunday School ‘ozen lots ’ x00 lots 
making. 75 cents net Standard size 10x7x4 1 ae $ 8.00 pe, 200 


. 2 size r2txohx4 
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GRIF ive & ROWLAND PRESS 
Bapti size I 


2.50 

15.00 


F.O.B. 


Chicago 
H. SCHULTZ & co., Inc. 


519 W. Superior Street Chicago, Illinois 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS 


he fi our 
fac to church. Catalog free. Never was the demand so great for qualified 
Dollodla Bras, & Co. Dept. 88. Greenville, ti, F=— teachers and specialists. For nine years we have 
given our time and energy to this work. Write for 
our free literature. State qualifications briefly. 


Co-operative Instructors’ Association 


CATALOGUE OF 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 
now ready for distribution 


AMERICANS AND THE a. 
WORLD-CRISIS For Sunday Schools, Public Schools, 


Colleges, Association Classes 
By ALBIon W. SMALL Write for a copy, mentioning your special interests 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
The American Journal of Sociology CHICAGO _ 5820 Ellis Avenue ILLINOIS 


September 1917 


+ ° for the prin of 
Estimates Furnished of 
50 cents, single copy; $2.00 a year Scientific works in English, French, and all 
4 other modern languages. 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois | THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Bivd.,Chicago 7» this 


pl naturall in mak- 
joyers ers urn 
Boston New York Birmingham Denver naocurne the whole educational 
Portland Berkeley LosAngeles for best teachers and teaching 


| 
Philadelphia 
: Boston Chicago St. Louis New York 
Los Angeles Toronto 
Chi NI Book nu 
Tables Deske EVERY THING. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Does YOUR Church use this 
= offer. Outfits on trial. 
READ Religious Education 
| 


This holiday season 
officers and enlisted men will enjoy. oe 


The Life of 


Lieutenant General Chaffee © 


By WILLIAM HARDING CARTER 


Major General, United States Army 
Commander of the Central Department 


“Tt has remained for the present generation to witness the 
solitary instance in which a soldier risen from the ranks of 

the Regular Army has been honored with the highest mili- 
tary office in the gift of the nation. Not for this exceptional 
. fact, but because of his long and remarkable career in arms, 
the life-work of Lieutenant General Adna Romanza Chaffee 
deserves to be made of record, that future generations of 
Americans may comprehend what men of his time endured 
for the nation’s sake. . . . . General Chaffee’s career 
should be an inspiration to every young man whose tastes 
_and qualifications suggest the army as a career. ee Prova 

the Author’s Foreword. 


260 pages, 16 half-tone inserts—$2.50, postage extra 
7 (Ready December 15) 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ADVANCE ORDERS. Your CARD, IF 


~ SUPPLIED, WILL GLADLY BE INCLOSED IN GIFT COPIES WHICH YOU DE- 
SIRE MAILED DIRECT TO YOUR FRIENDS, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO Ellis Avenue ILLINOIS 
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| REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


Saves from 15% to 25% of 
every letter-writing hour 


S new invention permits your Drawing Inks 

typist to keep her eyes onher copy. 
The machinedoesn’t have to be looked H i gz i ns Ey 
at, or the scale watched. The time a 
saving isautomatic. There is no other dlue, Etc. 
typewriter like this. Fully protected Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
by Remington patents. ing take and adhesives the 
Descriptive folders mailed on request. 

At Dealers Generally 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. ||| cas. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
(incorporated) Branches: Chicago, London 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Simple in Operation 
Superior in Optics 


Teachers, lecturers, instructors in classroom 
or laboratory, find that all the requirements 
of a projection lantern are completely met by the 


Bausch 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Its superiority of optical Soieoien, pee remarkable clearness | to the corners of the image, its new and 
combine with its ease of operation 


to make it an ideal means of oabide sonavoneihen for frequent use. 
Model C—for slides. Has new 400-watt Mazda lamp, giving illumination superior to that of any similar 
instrument on the et. Price, $35.00 up. 
Combined Model —for both slides and bject ipped with 1000-watt lamp giving superior 
illumination to the 35-ampere, A.C. arc lamp—yet using only 5 amperes. Price, $120. 
Other models from $26.50 up. 

Write for interesting descriptive matter and illustrated price list. 


Bausch £7'lomb Optical G. 


654 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO’ 
Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection’ Apparatus, (Balopticons) Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, and other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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